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FISHING COMPETITION IN LINCOLNSHIRE. 
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THE COURT. 

Queen has taken drives daily in the neighbourhood of 
Balmoral. Her Majesty drove out twice on 
panied in the morning by Countess Feodore Gleichen, and in 
the afternoon by Princess Beatrice. The Royal dinner party in 
the evening included the Prince and Princess of Wales, the 
Duke of Clarence and Avondale, Princess Victoria of Wales, 
Sir Edward Malet, Lady Hastings, and Rear-Admiral II. F. 
Stephenson. On Sunday morning, Sept. 28, the Queen, the 
Royal family, and the Royal household attended Divine 
service in the castle. The Rev. Archibald Campbell, minister 
of Crathie and Domestic Chaplain to her Majesty. officiated. 
In the morning the Queen went out with Princess Beatrice, 
and in the afternoon her Majesty drove to Abergeldie, a 
panied by Countess Feodore Gleichen, and visited the Prince 
and Princess of Wales. Prince and Princess Henry of Bat 
berg met her Majesty there. Sir Edward Malet had 
honour of dining with the Queen and the Royal family. 
the 20th the Duchess of Albany visited her Majes y, 

mained to luncheon. The Princess of Wales and Pri: 
Victoria also visited the Queen. Madame Albani Gye ha 
honour of singing before the Queen and the Royal family. 

s accompanied on the piano by Mdlle. La Jeunesse. 

On Sept. 27 the Princess of Wales, accompanied b; 
Princess Victoria of Wales, posted through Braemar from Mar 
Lodge on their return to Abergeldie Castle. The Prince of 
Wales killed five stags in Mar Forest in the week ending the 
27th. ‘The Duke of Clarence and Avondale also went t 
Abergeldie on Saturday. 

The Duke of Edinburgh, Naval Commander-in-Chief at 
Devonport, was on Sept. 20 entertained at dinner by Colonel 
Heriot and the officers of the Royal Marine Light Infantry at 
the Royal Marine Barracks, Stonehouse. All the heads of 
departments, including Colonels of regiments in garrison, the 
Admiral-Superintendent of the Dockyard, and captains of 
in harbour, were invited to meet his Royal Highness, whose 
health was drunk with great enthusiasm. 

On Sept. 20 the Duke of Cambridge arrived at the Palace 
Hotel, Edinburgh, accompanied by General Godfrey ¢ 
Colonel FitzGeorge. Next day his Royal Highness Fi 
barrack-room inspection of the 13th Hussars and 
Cameron Highlanders. He then proceeded to the Castle, and 
in the evening dined with the officers of the Cameron 
Highlanders. 

The Duchess of Cumberland, sist 
Wales, completed her thirty-seventh year on 
her second daughter, Princess Alexandra Louise, is eight years 
of age. 

Prince and Princess Edward of Saxe- 
recipients in Dublin, on Sept. 29, of 
addresses and other tokens of goodwill 
from Ireland. The Fellows of ‘l'rinity ¢ 
album of Irish scenes ; the citizens and 
bow] for the Prince and a diamond r th 
and the Dublin tradesmen, a silver salver, weighing 157 oz. 

The Queen of Roumania drove from Llandudno on Sept. 27 
to Gloddageth Hall, the seat of Lord Mostyn, and also visited 
Orme’s Head. On the 28th she attended service at the ancient 
church of Llanrhos. Llandudno kept holiday on the 29th in 
honour of the Queen. The school-children paraded before her 
Majesty and sang hymns, a special ode being recited by the 
oldest of Welsh bards. She expressed much delight at the 
compliment, and hoped that the children might always be 
happy. The Queen paid a visit on the 80th to Lady Augusta 
Mostyn. Her Majesty received an address from the inhabitants 
of Llandudno, before leaving North Wales for Balmoral on 
a visit to the Queen. 
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At Queen’s College, Cambridge, F. A. M’C. Smyth has been 
elected to an exhibition in Hebrew, value £40 a year. 

In Common Hall, held in the Guildhall on Mr. 
Alderman Savory was elected Lord Mayor for the coming 
year. 

The handsome new church, of massive and cathedral-like 
proportions, which has been built near Manchester-square, 
Marylebone, at a cost of £40,000, to replace the old chapel of 
the Spanish Embassy, was formally opened on Sept. 29 with 
Pontifical High Mass. There was a crowded congregation, 
which included the Spanish Ambassador and his suite, Lord 
Denbigh, Lord Gainsborough, Count Torre Diaz, and many 
other prominent Roman Catholic laity. 

The first annual Conference of the Institute of Journalists 
opened at the Council House, Birmingham, on Sept. 27, under 
the presidency of Alderman Clayton, the Mayor. Mr. H. G. 
Reid, the retiring president of the institute, moved the recep- 
tion of the charter of incorporation, remarking that the 
membership of the institute had increased during the past 
three years from 700 to 2500. Having formally presented the 
charter, he subsequently received, at the hands of Sir Algernon 
Borthwick, the new president, a portrait of himself, which had 
been subscribed for by the members in recognition of the 
services he had rendered. Sir Algernon Borthwick afterwards 
returned thanks for his election. In the evening the members 
dined with Mr. Reid at Warley Hall, and, later on, attended a 
Mayoral reception at the Council-house. Letters were sent by 
the Prince of Wales, Lord Salisbury, Mr. Gladstone, and Mr. 
H, M. Stanley expressing good wishes for the institute. 


sept. 20, 


At the Oxford Diocesan Conference, on the closing day 
a resolution in favour of an early settlement of the Tithe 
Question was passed. In closing the Conference the Bishop of 
Oxford commented on the discussions which had taken place, 
and in regard to that on Brotherhoods expressed doubts 
whether vows of celibacy should be taken.—The Bishop of 
Carlisle, at the Carlisle Diocesan Conference, discussing the 
introduction of the Revised Version of the Bible into the 
Lectionary of the Church, said he was opposed to asking 
Parliament to meddle with a question with which it had 
before had nothing to do. As to the use of the Revised 
Version, while he strongly recommended its use in the stndy, 
he did not think it would be desirable at the pres time that 
it should be generally introduced into the But if 
any clergyman of his diocese chose to do so he should not be 
disposed to interfere, except to give private advice if advice 
were asked. 


churches. 
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THE PLAYHOUSES. 
Nobody who saw Alphonse Daudet’s “ La Lutte pour la Vie,” 
when it was produced with the original French company 
by Mr. Mayer at Her Majesty's ‘Theatre, could have 
imagined for an instant that it would adapt well for 
the English stage. The preface to the printed book, with 
its allusion to Darwin and the “survival of the fittest,” 
deceived nobody. It had nothing in the wide world to do 
with Darwin or any form of science. It was simply a dis- 
agreeable play, and a bad play. I do not myself think 
that any adaptors, however clever, could have done any 
good with it; nor do I think that any acting, however 
brilliant, would have relieved it from its original dis- 
tastefulness. ©A play with a cowardly selfish hero and 
with an uninteresting heroine is never likely to succeed, even 
when the disagreeable nature of the subject is concealed by 
the glamour of good acting. But in its English dress, apart 
from Mr. George Alexander and Miss Geneviéve Ward, the 
“ Struggle for Life” cannot honestly be said to be well acted. 
It is a conglomeration of square pegs and round holes. Many 
a time and oft I have been able to praise Mr. Chevalier, and 
Mr. Webster, and Miss Alma Stanley,and Mr.F. Kerr, but in this 
particular play I cannot honestly say that they are seen to advan- 
tage. It is not their fault. They have taken up characters 
that are foreign to their style and nature, and they have 
not succeeded in mastering the difficulty of the task they set 
themselves. That is all. They may be right and I may be 
wrong, but I simply do not understand them. I have con- 
ceived in my own mind a Chemineau—the friend of the dis- 
solute rakish hero—and the tender-hearted, forging analytical 
chemist, and the manly old-world postmaster, and the simple 
loving Lydie, and the showy worldly Jewess, bat I do not 
see them on the stage of the Avenue Theatre—that is all. If 
I had space here, I could explain what I imagine the author 
intended them to be. But I don’t think Daudet would have 
cared for the cast of his play at the Avenue Theatre. 
1 feel sure he would have liked the Paul Astier of Mr. 
George Alexander and the Duchesse Padovani of Miss 
Genevieve Ward, in spite of the English alterations. They are 
both human and natural, Alphonse Daudet never intended 
Paul Astier to sink to his knees in the poisoning scene, or he 
would have said so. He meant something by the auction 
scene, or he would never have introduced it. The play is an 
unfortunate mistake, and I, for one, am sorry that it was ever 
produced. But, for all that, there may be many playgoers who 
enjoy the sorrows of an old lady over the infidelities of her 
young husband, the defiant attitude of a scientific sensualist, 
and the picture of the vicious hero traced to his doom and 
shot like a dog by the virtuous chemist. I do not wish to 
interfere with their pleasure, and I am sure they will be 
delighted with the liberality of the management and with the 
acting of Mr. Alexander and Miss Ward. For the rest—the 
least said, the soonest mended. C. 8. 


The British Conference of the Young Men's Christian 
Associations in Birmingham was concluded on Sept. 26. Mr. 
J.C. Newson, of Cork, presided at the morning sitting. A 
paper on the attitude of the Young 
Men's Christian Associations towards 
the social questions of the day was 
read by Mr. E. J. Kennedy, London. 

The author pointed out that on every 
side societies were being established 
for the purpose of raising the standard 


of moral purity, and they welcomed into the field the Whit2 


Cross Army, the Social Purity Alliance, and every other 
agency which was doing noble work. They rejoiced to see 
the splendid organisation which had arisen to promote 
temperance, and especially they welcomed the Anti-Gambling 
League. Addresses were then delivered by delegates from 
Ireland, India, and France, and the conference concluded. The 
delegates were afterwards entertained to dinner by Mr. J. H. 
Chance, treasurer of the Birmingham Association. 

Mr. Joseph Underhill, Q.C., of the Oxford Circuit, has been 
appointed Recorder of the newly created borough of West 
Bromwich. 
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FISHING COMPETITION IN LINCOLNSHIRE. 
Boston—not the great American city. but the good old Lincoln- 
shire town, after which the colonists of Massachusetts named 
their famous city—is an 

ancient English seaport, 

on the East coast ; while 

Sheffield, the busy seat 

of the steel cutlery 

trade, is quite an inland 

town of Yorkshire. The 

pastime of fresh-water 

angling, curious to ob- 

serve, has induced these 

very different towns, or 

some of their inhabit- 

ants, to associate in a 

pleasant yearly meeting, 

of which we give a few 

Sketches this week. On 

Sept. 22 the compcti- 

tion for the second 

annual angling sweep- 

stakes, promoted by the 

tradesmen of Boston, 

took place in the waters 

of the Cowbridge and 

Hobhole drains, near 

Boston. That the trades- 

men of Boston profit 

materially by the daily 

and weekly visits of 

Sheffield anglers 

throughout the angling 

season is proved by the 

fact that they can afford 

annually to give £50 

to be competed for by 

anglers residing within 

a radius of fifteen miles 

On CO Sea Re of Sheffield (whether 

members of the Sheffield Anglers’ Association or not). The 
Boston executive spared neither trouble nor expense to render 
satisfaction, the sole cause being that Sheffield anglers did not 
attend in such numbers as Jast year, when 1295 competed. The 
weather at Sheffield on the Sunday night was by no means of 


ee 
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The Earl of Dartmouth has promised donations amounting. 6 


to £1450 towards the Bishop of Wakefield's appeal for £50,000 
for church work in his diocese. 

The introductory address at the London School of Medicine 
for Women, on the occasion of the opening of the winter 
session, was given by Mrs. Stanley Boyd, M.D., on Oct. 1. 

Mr. D. R. Plunket, M.P., First Commissioner of Works, on 
Sept. 30 opened the new Public Library in Lurline-gardens, 
Sattersea ; and on the following evening Sir John Lubbock, 
M.P. (Chairman of the London County Council), performed a 
similar ceremony in connection with Rotherhithe Public 
Library. 

The ballad concerts at the Royal Victoria Hall and Coffee 
Tavern, Waterloo-road, began on Oct. 2. Operatic tableaux 
concerts are given on alternate Thursdays. Science lectures 
are arranged, and there are smoking concerts every Monday 
and Wednesday. For the *‘Grand Variety Entertainment” 
on Saturdays the star: of the music-hall profession are 
engaged. 

Mr. John Sanford Dyason states that the Prince's Pavilion 
in Regent's Park, of which an Engraving appeared in a recent 
issue, was raised principally through the exertions of the 
Regent's Park Senior Cricket Association, who sent several 
deputations on the subject to Mr. Shaw-Lefevre and Mr. 
Plunket. Mr. Dyason adds that cricket in Regent's Park 
has greatly improved since the abolition of the tent. 

On the invitation of the Bishop of .Lichfield, about ninety 
Nonconformist ministers living in the diocese assembled at 
the cathedral city, and after taking part in a devotional mect- 
ing, at which his Lordship delivered an address on Christian 
unity, and several of the ministers offered up prayer, they 
were entertained at luncheon. Subsequently they visited the 
cathedral and were present at Evensong, and before leaving 
for their homes had tea at the Bishop's house. 

While the Rev. Prebendary Eyton was preaching in St. 
Paul's Cathedral on Sunday morning, Sept. 28, a middle-aged 
man, seated near the door that leads to the Whispering Gallery, 
killed himself with two shots from a revolver. The body was 
taken to St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, where a card bearing the 
name “ Edward Easton” was found on it. At the afternoon 
service in the cathedral Canon Scott Holland referred to the 
sid event in the course of his sermon. 

St. George's Hall reopened on Sept. 29 for the arvtumn 
season, when Mr. Corney Grain gave a new musical sketch, 
entitled “The Seaside Mania,” reviving in a lively fashion 
some of the humorous aspects of holiday-making at the sea- 
With so many of their own recent experiences brought 
langhter, and 


side. 
before them, the audience are convulsed with 
some of Mr. Grain’s happiest musical parodies are encored. It 
is preceded by Mr. Malcolm Watson's lively piece entitled 

Carnival Times.” in which Mr. Alfred German Reed, Miss 
Fanny Holland, Miss Kate Tully, Mr. Avalon Collard, and one 
or two ot*':ors take part, 


AN ANXIOUS MOMENT. 


an assuring character, as rain fell in torrents, and the morning 
opened threatening. The special train that day conveyed only 
a& moderate number of anglers, but the greater number of 
intending competitors had gone to Boston on Saturday and 
Sunday. On arriving at Boston a visit to Bargate Green 
showed the committee 

to be hard at work 

assigning the com- 

petitors their respect- 

ive stations, the draw 

being conducted on 

greatly improved lines 

from that of last year. 

Owing to the entries, 

which numbered 
most 700, having all 

been secured previous 

to Saturday night, 

there was an absence 

of that confusion us- 

ally associated with 

the assignment of 

stations for such a 

large number’ of 

anglers. ‘The entrance 

fee was fixed at the 

moderate sum of Is., 

and by two o'clock 

the 597 fishermen 

were in their stations, 

all those with tickets 

numbering from 1 

to 300 being located 

towards Cowbridge. 

and those from 300 to 

700 towards Hobhole. 

Fishing commencedlat 

two o'clock, and con- 

tinued two hours, dur- 

ing which time the 

weather was fine and 

favourable for fish- on ela eel 
ing, consequently 

the catches were above the average. The best 
sisted of twenty roach, which weighed 6 Ib., 
last five, who tied for a fishing-rod given by Mr. Munkman 
Bargate, Boston, each caught 1 1b. 2 0z. Immediately afte: 
four o'clock the “weighers-in’’ commenced their arduous 
task; after two hours’ work the books were checked, 


al- 


1 CAUGHT, 


con- 
the 


take 


while 


419 


when it was found that the highest weights of fish caught 
were 61b., by George Lingard, who thereby won the first 
prize, £10; 51b. l40z., Walter Darrin, second prize, £7 10s 

the third prize, £5, was taken by G. W. Rogerson, for his 
catch of 51b. 70z.; and the fourth prize, £2 10s., by William 
Brown, whose catch weighed 5 lb. 60z. Ten prizes of £1 each. 
and many of less value, were awarded in the same manner ; 
altogether, fifty-seven competitors divided the sweepstakes. 
‘The general arrangements were perfect, and carried out with- 
out the slightest hitch, under the supervision of an efficient 
working committee, of which Messrs. E. Borkwood and C 
Elston were secretaries; W. W. Mitchell, treasurer. The 
prizes were distributed at the Angel Hotel. It is rather a 
curious coincidence that the first prize winner, George 
Lingard, lives at 1, Voston-street, Sheffield, and was No. 1 
in the sweepstakes at Boston. 


OCTOBER TREES. 

One need not be pheasant-shooter, pike-fisher, conrser, or cnb- 
hunter, much as October offers to each of these, to appre- 
ciate the charm of this delightful month, It is only necessary 
to have an eye which can recognise the everyday heauties 
round it, and some admiration of woodland scenery, to find an 
interest, which to anyone of the least artistic taste is perennial 
in the hues, tints, and gradations which in October the 
commonest copse offers to the observer who has, that is, any 
sense of colour and its variety. 

Toa good many people, and among them who have been 
born, bred, and lived most of their lives among woods,a tree 
is a tree, and nothing more. But there are differences which, 
when once the observant eye has been trained to notice and 
admire them, must always be beautifully perceptible. Perhaps 
whatever may be said of an English summer in a part of 
England which presents to the view a wide expanse of flat 
and rich country, with only a glimpse of foliage here and 
there, there is no time of the year in a wooded country which 
for beauty of colouring and contrast equals October. 

Trees, like human beings, vary very much in their wass. 
The old lay of the pre-railway time of the “ Three Jolly 
Postboys,” so popular in the Regency days, assumes that the 
“leaves fall in October” simultaneously. This is not so; but 
the inside of the Dragon was probably more familiar to those 
convivial roysterers than the aspects of the woods between 
which they rode, thinking more of the quality of the “ fares” 
inside the postchaise than of the leaves which rustled round 
them in the autumn winds. The leaves certainly fall in 
October, but they do so in order. 

Yet, before any fall, it is worth the while of many who find 
beauties abroad which they never realise at home to see the 
richly diversified tints and hues of forest trees, which at the 
point between fulness of colouring and decay make the most 
commonplace landscape wear an air of grandeur only then 
recognised. Even if you be of the opinion of Pepys’s Lord 
Carnarvon (though the remark has been popularly fathered 
elsewhere), that trees are a mere excrescence of the earth for 
the payment of debts, you will stilladmit there never yet was 
excrescence so beautiful. 

Among the earliest to lose its leaves is found the lime—a 
tree which, as many famous ones in London show, can flourish 
amid the myriad chimneys when “in populous city pent,” as 
among the varied companions around in the loveliest wood. 
With it may be ranked the beautiful horse-chestnut, which, 
with its fine green leaves and “ spikes pyramidal” of red-and- 
white flowers, makes one of the most magnificent feasts for 
the eye in early summer. About the same time the birch and 
ash also begin to lose their leafy honours. And, looking on 
each of these trees, the observer will notice that their autumnal 
hues vary from a greenish yellow to a gold colour, the latter 
exquisitely beautiful when the sun dispersing an autumn mist 
gleams on the leaves. ‘The four trees may vary individually 
in the tinting, but the gamut of colour for them will be found 
to be as here described. 

Sut hard by, perchance, a glare of brilliant red makes vivid 
contrast. This will possibly be a sycamore, possibly a plane 
this is another tree which takes kindly to London air—and 
between yellow and bright red the range of tint for these, 
which are among the rarer amid most woodland trees, will lie 
An ancient sycamore in an “old-world, careless ordered 
garden” is beautiful indeed when the full tinge of autumn 
has appeared on its broad leaves. 

And all these hues are yet again different from the elms, 
which in lonely majesty rise from the hedgerows, or stand 
sentinel at the rustic gate, or hurdled footpath entrance which 
leads into the silent copse. tich and deep is the orange 
brown, somewhat recalling the “ orange-tawny” description in 
many an old “kind-hearted playbook ” which characterises the 
aged elms. Their hue is all their own. And it can be dis- 
tinguished from the tint of the beech, which for so many ages 
has been held the most beautiful and poetic, as far as «ssocia- 
tions go, of forest trees. For the tree of ‘Tityrus wears at this 
time a deep shade of brown, which gradually melts into red. 
A beech of this hue, with the sun shining fitfully on it, is 
indeed a thing to study and to recollect when far away from 
its silent loveliness. The younger beech-trecs during a mild 
winter will often hold their leaves until the new growth has 
‘pushed them from their stools.” Asarule with trees, how 
ever, the fall of the leaf indicates life, for, in the generality of 
cases, were the leaves to adhere to the trees it would be a loss 
of vitality, as in the natural fall of the leaf the sap retreats 
to the root, and by the contraction of the vessels produces 
that remarkable change which is especially characteristic of 
the autumn. 

From the varied hues of brown, yellow, and crimson the 
eye turns gratefully to the cool, refreshing green. ‘This is 
dark in the hardy larch and pine, sombrely dark and glossily 
gleaming in the cheerful holly. But the main green hues are 
found in the typical British tree, the oak, which from Druidical 
times has stood pre-eminent, no other having been so uninter- 
ruptedly, so universally esteemed, its acorns or oak-corn having 
been primeval food in this island ; for, as Cowley has it :— 

Heroes on earth once lived, men great and good ; 

Acorns their food. Thus fed, they flourished 

And equalled in their age the long-lived oak. 
verses which crystallise many ancient ideas of different nations 
as to this stately tree. 

No trees differ more than do these in the variations of their 
autumn dress. Side by side with some copse they may stand. 
yet each differing in hue. Some are dark green, others ligh 
green ; others, again, of a russet colour—for that word mcet 
accurately seems to describe the shade of brown which we see 
The circumstances of age and of soil have much te @o with 
this, but the variety is indeed charming. Generally 2reaking 
the oak-branches, however, contribute a deep green tc the sur- 
rounding characteristic autumnal hues, which, as they are 
among the commonest, so are among the most beantiful feasts 
for the thoughtful eye. I. G. W. 
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A steam tram-car on the North London line 
while proceeding along Green-lanes on Sept. 27, 
violent collision with a lamp-post. About twenty passengers 


were injured. 
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FLOODS IN AUSTRALIA. 
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gh drought is 
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sheep-runs destructive 


and cattle-runs, occasional 
imperil a large amount of pastoral 
property We are furnished with an illustration of the 
energetic measures taken by Mr. J. S. Gordon, manager of the 
Brewon station, near Walgett, by which many thousands of 
sheep and bullocks were saved, during the floods of last April, 
in New South Wales. He rapidly constructed a dam around 
the homestead, and gathered nearly the whole of the live 
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FLOODS AT THE BREWON STATION, NEW SOUTH WALES, 
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PACIFIC RAILWAY COMPANY'S NEW STEAM-SHIP 


stock within its protection. When the inundation was at its 
height, the nearest dry land was twelve miles distant. Only 
twenty head of cattle and under 250 sheep were lost. Walgett 
is a town in the sheep country of the Salt Bush, on the upper 
Darling River, about 470 miles north-west from Sydney. ‘The 
Brewon station, at which the dam was constructed and the 
stock were saved. is a portion of the large station belonging to 
Messrs. Mackay Brothers. It is surrounded by the Castlereagh, 
Macquarie, and Barwon Rivers, the last-mentioned river being 
the most considerable affluent of the Darling. In the Aus- 
tralasian there is a particular account of this affair. 
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STEAM-SHIPS OF THE CANADIAN PACIFIC 
RAILWAY COMPANY. 


The Naval Construction and Armaments Company have 
launched from their yard at Barrow a magnificent twin-screw 
steel steamer, the first of three built to the order of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company. ‘This forms a necessary 
link between two important parts of our Colonial empire, and 
will enable the Canadian Pacific Railway Company to carry 
passengers for China and Japan with great speed and comfort. 
‘the Canadian Pacific Railway, which was commenced in 
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SCENE FROM THE NEW PLAY OI *RAVENSWOOD (ACT II @ 3 AT THE LYCEUM 
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rhe arrangements and fittings for passengers are of the 
and luxurious kind. The vessels are lighted 
mghout by electricity, and are thoroughly ventilated by 
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ivering about 400,000 cubic feet of air per hour. The vessels 
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soon as they are delivered by the builders, 
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route from China to 
Japan, and across the North Pacific Ocean 
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ital journey will be made by the trains 
of the Canadian Pacific Railway to 
Montreal and New York, at which ports 
the passengers will have a choice of the 
Atlantic lines to return to Europe. 
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“RAVENSWOOD” AT THE 
LYCEUM. 

Our well-known dramatic critic, “ C. S.,” 
bestowed full attention, last week, on Mr. 
Ifenry Irving's effective representation of 
the new play, by Mr. Herman Merivale, 
which borrows its subject from one of 
Sir Walter Scott's finest tales, “ The Bride 
of Lammermoor.” ‘The scene chosen for 
our Illustration is that in which Edgar, 
the unfortunate master of Ravenswood, 
meets Lucy Asbton in the presence of her 
father. We need not add one word of 
commentary to what has been written. The performance of 
the actors, Mr. Henry Irving, Miss Ellen Terry, and Mr. 
Alfred Bishop, in these characters, has been sufficiently 
appreciated. ‘I'he Lyceum audiences, for many nights to 
‘ome, will form their own opinion, but the play is an assured 
sticcess, 
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The revenue of the United Kingdom during the last 
quarter amounted to £19,909,032, of which £1,143,798 was 
transferred to the local taxation account, being an increase of 
£583,934. For the first half of the current financial year 
there was a net increase of £1,557,301. 

The autumnal meeting of the Congregational Union of 
England and Wales opened at Swansea on Sept. 29. The 
members were welcomed by the Mayor, Alderman Freeman. 
The annual sermon was preached by the Rev. Charles A. Berry, 
of Wolverhampton ; and in the evening a public meeting was 
held, under the auspices of the Congregational Total Abstinence 
Association. 

On Sept. 29 the Bishop of Southwell consecrated a new 
church at Underwood, in the parish of Selston, near Alfreton, 
Derbyshire. The church, which is dedicated to St. Michael 
and All Angels, has been presented to the parish by Earl 
Cowper, who is lord of the manor of Selston and a large local 
landowner. At Underwood extensive colliery works have 
recently been opened, and a large population has, therefore, 
been attracted to the district. The church will seat 400 persons. 
Lady Cowper has also made substantial gifts to the new church. 

In the Illustration of the Hunza or Burishki race of the 
Pamir, accompanying the article on Dr. Leitner’s ethnological 
and linguistic researches, published last week, the names 
belonging to two of the figures represented were accidentally 
transposed. The man on the extreme left, standing with his 
sword drawn, is the Ilunza man, who was brought to England 
by Dr. Leitner; whereas the man standing at the extreme 
right is the son of a Syed priest from Nagyr, who furnished 
Dr. Leitner with some of the most interesting dialogues, 
illustrative of native habits and customs, which are given, 
with @a interpretation and commentary, in the volume pub- 
lished at Calcutta by the Indian Government. 

The fourth of the series of National Exhibitions, initiated 
and organised at Earl's Court by Mr. John R. Whitley will be 
held next year, and opened in April. It will comprise the 
arts and industries of Germany, and also include, in the 
sections of Fine Arts and Artistic Industries, exhibits from 
Germany's near neighbour and ally, the German-speaking 
country of Austria. ‘The number of applications from intend- 
ing exhibitors is already sufficiently numerous to justify the 
assertion that, in every sense, the Exhibition will be thoroughly 
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veen received in those countries. 
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German colony in London are 
and the various attractions whi 
the gardens and Vill 
Exhibition both fashionable and popular. 
The Queen has approved the appointment of Mr, Arthur 
Antwis Hopkins to the office of metropolitan police-magistrate, 
vacant resignat of Mr. L. C. Tennyson D’Eyncourt. 
Mr. Hopkins, who was born in V Rugby 
; l, whence proceeded as an Exhibitioner to Trinity 
c where he graduated in honours. He was 
called to the Bar at the Inner Temple in January 187%, and 
has practised « Midland Cireuit, occupying also the post 
of counsel to the Mint authorities at Birmingham Sessions. 
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> annual Church Congress has this year been held at 
were received on 30 by the 
the We sleyan Methodist 
The opening sermons were 
almost exclusive d to social In the absence 
of the Archbishop of York, through illness. the Bishop of 
Durham presided, and delivered the opening address, in which 
he dealt with some of the social problems of the time, and the 
duty of the Church in rel Afterwards in one 
section of the Cong afternoon was occupied with 
relations of Church and State, and condemning 
Disestablishment, In the other section syste- 
matic instruction in religion to counteract unbelief was 
warmly advocated. In the evening the Congress discussed, in 
one section, the Church's attitude towards strikes and wages 
disputes, and in the other section dealt with sanitation. 
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AN AFRICAN LION CUB. 
Visitors to the Zoological Society's Gardens may see the latest 
gift to her Majesty from an African potentate among the 
animals under the care of Mr. Bartlett, the superintendent of 
the interesting collection. This is a lion cub, sent by the 





CUB PRESENTED TO HER MAJESTY 
Sultan of Sokoto, which arrived at Liverpool by the African 
Mail Steamer Mandingo. Mr. Bartlett travelled from London 
especially to receive the gift, which came through the Royal 
Niger Company, between whom and ‘the Sultan a very friendly 
feeling exists. The cub is very tame, and during the voyage 
was allowed considerable liberty, and was a great pet of the 
passengers and crew. Sokoto, on the Upper Niger, is one of 
the most important Mohammedan States in Western Africa, 
and has been reserved to the sphere of British influence by the 
recent Convention with France. 


The Lurline Gardens branch of tle Battersea Public 
Libraries was opened on Sept. 30, by Mr. J. 8. Gilliat, M.P. 
for Clapham. This is the third institution of the kind in 
Battersea, 

There were 2458 births and 1458 deaths registered in 
London in the week ending Sept. 27—the former being 254 
below, while the latter exceeded by 36, the average numbers in 
the corresponding weeks of the last ten years. 

The Royal National Life-Boat Institution has received a 
legacy of £5000 under the will of the late Mr. Andrew Pickard, 
of Leeds and Ossett, for building and maintaining five life- 
boats on the coasts of Great Britain and Ireland. 

At the annual meeting of the Manchester Technical 
Schools a letter was read from Chancellor Christie, one of the 
legatees of the late Sir Joseph Whitworth, stating that the 
legatees were about to increase their gifts to the institute. 
In future, the Technical School will form part of the Whit- 
worth Institute, and a new building is to be erected upon a 
site in Whitworth-street, which the legatees have already 
presented for that purpose. Chancellor Christie stated that 
the legatees intend to give and convey to the school property 
in Peter-street, of which at present they have only the use, 
and which cost £10,000. In addition to this a considerable 
sum has been expended upon it. The legatees have under- 
taken to provide £1000 a year for the school for a 
few years, and they have already made two annual 
payments of this amount but as the Corporation of 
Manchester, under the recent Act, have arranged to pay 
£2000 a year to the school, this annual contribution 
promised by the legatees will not be required. They are 
willing, in lieu of this, to provide the sum of £5000 towards 
the building fand. This would make up the contribution of 
the legatees to the sum of £29,000, and makes the total build- 
ing fund now available £49,000. The total expenditure on the 
building Chancellor Christie estimated at something under 
£100,000. The meeting passed a resolution of thanks to the 
legatees, and a further resolution was adopted transferring 
the property of the school to the Whitworth Institute. 
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THE “IRON GATES” OF THE DANUBE. 
The work of blowing up the masses of rock which form the 
dangerous rapids known as the Iron Gates, on the Danube, was 
inaugurated on Sept. 15, when the Greben Rock was partially 
blown up by a blast of sixty kilogrammes of dynamite, in the 
presence of CountéSzapary, the Hungarian Premier ; M. Baross, 
Hungarian Minister of Commerce ; Count Bacquehem, Austrian 
Minister of Commerce; M. Gruitch, the Servian Premier; M. 
Jossimovitch, Servian Minister of Public Works; M. De 
Szoégyenyi, Chief Secretary in the Austro-Hungarian Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs, and other Hungarian and Servian autho- 
rities. Large numbers of the inhabitants had collected on 
both banks of the Danube to witness the ceremony, and the 
first explosion was greeted with enthusiastic cheers. 

The history of this great scheme was told at the time the 
Hungarian Parliament passed the Bill on the subject two 
years ago. It is known that the Roman Emperor Trajan, 
seventeen centuries ago, commenced works, of which traces 
are still to be seen, for the construction of a navigable canal to 
avoid the [ron Gates. 

For the remedy of the obstruction in the Danube, much 
discussed of late years, there were two rival systems--the 
French, which proposed to make locks, and the English and 
American, which was practicaliy the same as that of Trajan— 
namely, blasting the minor rocks, and cutting canals and 
erecting dams where the rocks were too crowded. The latter 
plan was in principle adopted, and the details were worked 
out, in 1883, by the Hungarian engineer Willandt. The longest 
canal will be that on the Servian bank, with a length of over 
two kilométres and a width of eighty métres. It will be left 
for a later period to make the canal wider and deeper, as was 
done with the Suez Canal. For the present it is considered 
sufficient that moderate-sized steamers shall be able to pass 
through without hindrance, and thus facilitate the exchange 
of goods between the West of Europe and the East, 

The first portion of the rocks to be removed, and of the 
channels to be cut, rans through Hungarian territory ; the 
second portion is in Servia. ‘The new waterway will, it is 
anticipated, be finished by the end of 1895, and then, for the 
first time in history, Black Sea steamers will be seen at the 
quays of Pesth and Vienna, having, of course, previously touched 
at Belgrade. The benefit to Servian trade will then be quite 
on a par with that of Austria-Hungary. 
Even Germany will derive benefit from 
this extension of trade to the East. These, 
however, are by no means the only 
countries which will be benefited by the 
opening of the great river to commerce. 
Turkey, Southern Russia, Roumania, and 
Bulgaria, not to speak of the States of 
the West of Europe, will reap advantage 
from this new departure. England, as 
the chief carrier of the world, is sure 
to feel the beneficial effects of the Danube 
being at length navigable from its mouth 
right up to the very centre of Europe. 

The removal of the Iron Gates has 
always been considered a matter of 
European importance. The ‘Treaty of 
Paris stipulated for freedom of naviga- 
tion on the Danube. ‘The London Treaty 
of 1871 again authorised the levying of 
tolls to defray the cost of the Danube 
regulation ; and Article 57 of the Treaty 
of Berlin entrusted Austria-Hungary with 
the task of carrying out the work. By 
these international compacts the European 
character of the great undertaking is 
sufficiently attested. 

The work of blasting the rocks will be 
undertaken by contractors in the employ 
of the Hungarian Government, as the 
official invitation for tenders brought no 
offers from any quarter. ‘The construc- 
tion of the dams, however, and the 
cutting of several channels to compass 
the most difficult rocks and rapids, will 
be carried out by an association of Pesth 
and other firms. The cost, estimated 
altogether at nine million florins, will 
be borne by the Ilungarian Exchequer, to which will fall 
the tolls to be levied on all vessels passing through the Gates 
until the original outlay is repaid. 








HORSE-RACING ON THE GOLD COAST. 
The dull monotony of social life on the Gold Coast was agree- 
ably relieved by the excitement of the annual race meeting, 
on Aug. 8 and next day, being the third year of the Accra 
Races. The principal race of the first day was won by 
Mr. Ali's Barbadari, a black half-bred Barb, which, in 
the contest for the Victoriaborg Cup, beat the favourite 
and champion in previous years’ races, ‘'etteh, a local- 
bred roan, owned by Mr. T. F. Bruce. On the second 
day, Barbadari was less successful in the Brandford Cup 
contest, which was won by Mr. E. Bannerman’s Nobbs by 
half a head. Great excitement prevailed among the Moham- 
medan population on the first day, in consequence of the 
success of Barbadari, whose owner is a Mohammedan gentle- 
man, a native officer of the Gold Coast Constabulary. The 
Accra natives, however, had their triumph next day, and 
Nobbs’s owner, a local solicitor, was carried shoulder-high by 
his excited countrymen. Barbadari and Tetteh were ridden 
by native jockeys on the first day, but on the following 
day Barbadari was ridden by a European, and so was Nobbs. 
The ponies were all heavily weighted, in consequence of 
the want of light-weight jockeys, and the handicapping was 
rather severe, Barbadari carrying two stone extra weight on the 
second day. Our Illustration, from the pencil of Mr. E. Rice, 
foreman of works in the Colonial service, illustrates the 
struggle between Barbadari and Nobbs for the Brandford Cup. 
The races were under the patronage of the Governor of the 
Colony, Sir Brandford Griffith, K.C.M.G., who, with his suite, 
witnessed the performances from the Grand Stand ; this was 
tastefully decorated with flags and tropical evergreens. 


M. Alphonse Karr, the celebrated novelist, died on Sept. 30, 
in his eighty-second year. 

Lieutenant-General Sir George Harman, Military Secretary 
to the Commander-in-Chief, has had two years’ extra tenure of 
his present office granted to him, so that he will not vacate his 
appointment in November. 

The London County Council met on Sept. 30 for the first 
time after the recess—Sir J. Lubbock presiding. Sir T. Farrer 
thanked the Council for electing him Vice-Chairman. The 
report of the Water Supply Committee, urging that if the 
necessary power were given by Parliament the committee 
should be authorised to enter into tentative negotiations with 
the water companies, was adopted. 
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1. Haibour of Orsova, 2, Klissura. 3. The Iron Gates secn from Mount Arion. 


SKETCHES OF THE IRON GATES ON THE DANUBE. 
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HORSE-RACING AT ACCRA, ON THE GOLD COAST: RACE FOR THE BRANDFORD CUP. 


COLON, CENTRAL AMERICA. along the Isthmus of Panama to the frontier of Costa Rica. situation, on a marshy island close to the mainland, which is 

, ; Colon is a small town, of less than ten thousand inhabitants, overgrown with rank tropical vegetation, is unhealthy for 

A great part of the main street of the town of Colon, or arty ely : ail - ange Estat . ‘ dite nig ae case a eas Rese 

: . “ae : which has grown up in connection with the railway terminus, European residents; but there is a pleasant drive or promenade 

Aspinwall, the Atlantic Ocean port of the Panama Railway, ang which usually bears, among its commercial patrons of the along the sea-shore by the Pasco-Coral, and the houses of the 

United States, the name of Aspinwall, from oneof thefounders Consuls, merchants, and railway officials, as well as the hotels, 

territory of the Spanish American Federal Republic of of the railway ; but the natives choose tocallitColon,fromthe are handsomely and comforté ubly built, while most of the 

Colombia, whose dominion, including the north-west part of proper name of Columbus, whose statue, sheltering an aboriginal other dwellings are, or were, inferior wooden structures. The 
South America, with its capital, Santa Fé de Bogota, extends Indian under his arm, is erected in a public square. Its stoppage of the Panama Canal Works has affected Colon, 


has recently been destroyed by fire. This place is in the 
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FRONT STREET, COLON, THE SEAPORT OF CENTRAL AMERICA, RECENTLY DESTROYED BY FIRE. 
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DRAWN By H. M. PAGE 


“Oh! write to whom you will, but I cannot—will not— help you”; and the youth, to whom I had never spoken of a woman before, 


walked away to the tent door, seeming marvellous perturbed, 


“THE WONDERFUL ADVENTURES OF PHRA THE PH(ENICIAN,’ SEE NEXT PAGE, 
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THE WONDERFUL ADVENTURES OF PHRA 
THE PHCENICIAN. 


RETOLD BY EDWIN LESTER ARNOLD, 


XIV 
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‘ I will gladly let it be ompact.”’ 
‘They will have you readily enough,’’ replied the King, 
ven if it were not mine by right to name their captain, 
according to their rules.’ And, mounting the grey palfrey 
he rode in camp, the better to spare his roan war-horse, he took 
me to where the troops were ranged up after the charge that 
them their leader, and gave them over to me. 

I provided with a lordly following, and the King's 
poor service expressed ; but still I appeared 
trangely to haunt the Sovereign’s memory. He looked back 
ut me on or twice as though I were something most 
and not long afterwards he would have me sup 


gratitude for my 
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It happened as we fell back from the farthest limit of our 
raid, burning and plundcring as we went along the Somme 
One evening a fair French chateau on a hill, bending down 
by grassy slopes to the slow stream below, had fallen to our 
assault. In truth, that fair pile had found us rude visitors! 
I'wice in the storm the red flames had burst out of its broad 
upper corridors, and twice had been subdued. Its doors and 
gateways were beaten in, its casements burst and empty, the 
moat about it was fall of dead men, the ivy hung in unsightly 
tatters from its turrets, and on the smooth grass glacis coping- 
and battlement—hurled on us by the besieged as we 
swarmed to the ladders—lay in crumbling ruins. Yet it was, 
as I say, a stately place, even in its new-made desolation ; and 
I was standing at the close of a long dusty autumn day by my 
tent door, watching the yellow harvest moon come over the 
low French hills, and shedding as it rose a pale light over the 
English camp and that lordly place a little set back from it, 
when dow: through the twilight came a page who wore cn 
sleeve and tunic-breast the Royal cognisance. Was I, he 
questioned, the stranger knight new come from England, and, 
that being answered, he gave his message: ‘‘ King Edward 
would be glad if that knight would take his evening meal with 
hiin ¥** 

I went—how could I else?—and there in the great torn and 
disordered hall of the castle we had taken was a broad table 
spread and already laid with rough magnificence. Page and 
squire were hurrying here and there in that stately pillared 
chamber, spreading on the tables white linens that contrasted 
most strangely with the black, new-made smoke-stains on the 
ceiling; piling on them gold and silver basins and ewers and 
plates bent and broken, just as our men-at-arms had saved 
them from pillaged crypts or rifled treasure-cells. Others 
were fixing a hundred gleaming torches to the notched, 
scarred columns of that banquet-place, and while one would 
be wiping half-dried blood of French peer and peasant from 
floor and doorway, or sprinkling rushes or sawdust on those 
gory pitches, another was decanting redder burgundy—the 
which babbled most pleasantly to thirsty soldier ears as it 
passed in gushing streams from the cellar skins to supper 
flagon! It was an episode full of quaint contradictions ! 

But it was not at the feast I looked—not at the gallant 
table already flashing back the gleaming crimson lights from 
its stored magnificence. There, round that hall, in groups and 
twos and threes, chatting while they waited, laughing and 
talking over the incidents of the day, were some hundred 
warlike English nobles. And amid them, the most renowned 
warrior where all were famous, the tallest and most resolute- 
looking in a circle of heroes, stood the King. His quick, rest- 
less eye saw me enter, and he came towards me, slighting my 
reverence, and taking my hand like one good soldier welcoming 
another. He led me round that glittering throng, making me 
known to prince and captain, and knight and noble, and ever 
as we went a hush fell upon those gallant groups. May be 
"twas all the King’s presence, but I doubt it. It was not 
on him all eyes were fixed so hard, it was not for him 
those stern soldiers were silent a spell and then fell to 
whisper and wondering among themselves as we passed down 
the pillared corrilor—ah! nor was it all on account of that 
familiar, kingly host that the page-boys in gaping wonder 
upset the red wine, and the glamoured sewers forgot to set 
down their loaded dishes as they stood staring after us! No 
matter! I was getting accustoméd to this silent awe, and 
little regaried it. It was but the homage, I thought, their 
late-born cssences paid unwitting to my older soul. 

Well! we talked and laughed a spell, seeming to wait for 
something, the while the meat grew cold, and then the arras 
over the great arch at the bottom of the hall lifted, and with 
hasty strides, like those late to a banquet, came in two knights. 
The first was black from top to toe—black was his dancing 
plume, black was his gleaming armour, black were his gloves 
and gyves, and never one touch of colour on him but the new 
golden spurs upon his heels and the broad jewel belt that held 
his cross-handled sword. 

As this dusky champion entered, a smile of pleasure shone 
over the King’s grave face. He ran to him and took his hand, 
the while he put his other affectionately on his shoulder. 
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he said, forgetting monarch in father, 
**T have been thinking of thee for an hour. You are working 
too hard; you must be weary. Are there no tough captains 
in my host that you must be in the saddle early and late, and 
do a hundred of the duties of those beneath you, trying with 
that young hand of yours cach new-set stake of our evening 
palisades, sampling the rude soldiers’ supper-rations, seeing 
the troop go down to water, and counting and conning the 
lay of the Frenchman’s twinkling watch-fire? My dear 
hungry lad, you are over-zealous—you will make me grieve for 
that new knighthood I have put upon you!” * 

“Oh, ‘tis all right, father! Iam but trying to infuse a 
little shame of their idle ways into this silken company of 
thine. But I do confess Iam as hungry as well can be—ha:t 
saved a drink of wine and a loaf for me? ”’ 

**Saved a loaf for thee, my handsome boy! Why, thou 
shouldst have a loaf though it were the last in France, and 
though the broad stream of England's treasure were run dry to 
buy it. We have waited— we have not e’en uncovered.” 

“Why, then, father, I will set the example. Here! some 
of you squires, discover me; I have been plated much tco 
long!’’ and the ready pages ran forward, and with willing 
fingers rid the young prince of his raven harness. They 
unbuckled and unriveted him, until he stood before us in the 
close-fitting quilted black s.lk that he wore beneath, and I 
thought, as I stood back a little way and watched, that never 
had I seen a body at once so strong and supple. ‘Then he ran 
his hands through his curly black hair, and took his place 
midway down the table; the King sat at the head; and when 
the chaplain had muttered a Latin grace we fell to work. 

It was a merry mal in that ample hall, still littered 
under the arches with the broken rubbish of the morning’s 
fight. The courteous English King sat smiling under the 
stranger canopy, and overhead—rocking im the breeze that 
came from broken casements—were the tattered flags our dead 
foeman’s hands had won in many wars. Our table shone with 
heaped splendour shot out from the spoil-carts at the door; 
the King’s seneschal blazed behind his chair in cloth of gold; 
while honest rough troopers in weather-stained leather and 
rusty trappings (pressed on the moment to do squires’ duty 
waited upon us, and ministered, after the fashion of their 
stalwart inexperience, to our needs. Amid all those strange 
surroundings we talked of wine, and love, and chivalry; we 
laughed and drank, tossing off our beakers of red burgundy to 
the health of that soldicr Sovereign under the dais, and drank 
deep bumpers to the grey to-morrow that was crimsoning the 
eastern windows ere we had done Indeed, we did that night 
as soldiers do who live in pawn to chance, and snatch hasty 
pleasures from the brink of the unknown while the close fo:- 
man’s watch-fires shine upon their faces, and each forethinks, 
as the full cups circle, how well he may take his next meal 
in Paradise. Of all the courtly badinage and warrior-mirth 
that ran round the loaded table while plates were emptied and 
tankards turned, but one thing livesin my mind. Truth, ’twas 
a strange chance, a most quaint conjunction, that brought that 
tale about, and put me there to hear it! 

I have said that when the Black Prince entered the banquet 
hall there came another knight behind him, a strong, tall 
young soldier in glittering mail, something in whose presence 
set me wondering how or where we two had met before. Ere 
I could remember who this knight might be, the King and 
Prince were speaking as I have set down, and then the 
trumpets blew and we fell to meat and wine with soldier 
appetites, and the unknown warrior was forgotten, until— 
when the feast was well begun—looking over the rim of a 
circling silver goblet of malmsey I was lifting, at a youth who 
had just taken the empty place upon my right—there—Jove ! 
how it made me start !—unhelmeted, unharnessed, lightly 
nodding to his comrades and all unwotting of his wondrous 
neighbourhood, was that same Lord Codrington, that curly- 
headed gallant who had leant against me in the white moon- 
light of St. Olaf’s cloisters when I was a blessed relic, a silent, 
mitred, listening, long-dead miracle ! 

Gods! you may guess howI did glare at him over the 
sculptured rim of that great beaker, the while the red wine 
stood stagnant at my lips—and then how my breath did halt 
and flag as presently he turned slow and calm upon me, and 
there—a foot apart-—the living and the dead were face to face, 
and front to front! 1 scarce durst breathe as he took the 
heavy pledge-cup from my hand—would he know me? would 
he leap from his seat with a yell of fear and wonder, and 
there, from some distant vantage-point among the shadowy 
pillars, with trembling finger impeach me to that startled 
table? Hoth! I saw in my mind’s eye those superstitious 
warriors tumbling from their places, the while I alone sat 
gloomy and remorse at the littered tressels, and huddling and 
crowding to the shadows—as they would not for a thousand 
Frenchmen—while that brave boy with chattering teeth and 
white fingers clutched upon the Kingly arm did, incoherent, 
tell my tale, and with husky whisper say how ‘twas no soldier 
of flesh and blood who sat there alone at the long white table, 
under the taper lights, self-damned by his solitude! I waited 
to see all this, and then that soldicr, nothing wotting, glanced 
heedlessly over me—he wiped his lips with his napkin, 
and took a long draught of the wine within the cup. 
Then smiling as he handed it on, and turning lightly 
round as he laughed, ‘‘ A very good tankard indeed, Sir 
Stranger—such a one as is some solace for eight hours in a 
Flemish saddle! But there was just a little too much 
nutmeg in the brew this time—didst thou not think so?”’ 

I murmured some faint agreement, and sat back into my 
place, watching the great beaker circle round the table, while 
my thoughts idly hovered upon what might have chanced had 
I been known, and how I might have vantaged or lost by 
recognition. Well! the chance had passed, and I would not 
take it back. And yet, surely fate was sporting with me! 
The cup had scarcely made the circle and been drained to the 
last few drops among the novices at the farther end, when I 
was again in that very same peril ! 

** You are new from England, Lord Worringham,’’ the 
young Earl said ucross me to a knight upon my other hand: 
**is there late news of interest to tell us ?”’ 

‘*Hardly one sentence. All the news we had was stale 
reports of what you here have done. Men’s minds and eyes 
have been all upon you, and each homeward courier has 
been rifled of his budget at every port and village on his way 
by a hundred hungry speculators, as sharply as though he were 
a rich wanderer beset by footpads on a lonely heath. The 
common people are wild to hear of a great victory, and will 
think of nothing else. There is not cne other voice in Eng- 
land—saving, perhaps, that some sleek City merchants do 
complain of new assessments, and certain reverent abbots, ’tis 
said, of the havoc you have played with this year’s vintage.”’ 

**Yes,’? answered the Earl with a laugh, ‘‘one can well 
believe that last. Sanctity, I have had late cause to know, 
is thirsty work. Why, the very Abbot of St. Olaf’s himself, 
usually esteemed a right reverend prelate, did charge me at 
my last confessional to send him hence some vats of malmsey ! 
No doubt he shrewdly foresaw this dearth that we are making.”’ 


**My dear boy! 





* The Black Prince, then sixteen ycars old, was knighted on the Normandy 
beach, where the expedition landed. 
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What !’’ exclaimed the other Knight, staring across me. 
** Hast thou actually confessed to that bulky saint? Mon 
Dieu! but you are in luck! Why, Lord Farl, thou hast dis- 
burdened thyself to the wonder of the age—to the most 
favoured son of Mother Church—the associate of beatified 
beings—and the particularly selected of the Apostles! Dost 
not know the wonder that has happened to St. Olaf’s:”’ 

**Not a whit. It was ordinary and peaceful when I was 
there a few weeks back.”’ 

**Then, by my spurs, there is some news for you! You 
remember that wondrous thing they had, that slecping image 
that men swore was an actual living man, and the holy 
brothers, who, no doubt, were right, Ceclared was a blessed 
saint that died three hundred years You too must 
know him, Sir,” he said, turning to me, and looking me full 
in the fave: “you must know him, if you ever were at 
St. Olaf’s.’’ 

** Yes,’’ I answered, calmly returning his gaze. ‘I have 
been at St. Olat’s at one time or another, and I doubt if any 
man living knows that form you speak of betier than I co 
myself.”’ 

** And J,’’ put in the devout young Earl, ‘* know lim too. 
A holy and very wondrous body! Surely God's beneficence 
still shields him in his sleep * ’’ 

‘Shields him! Why, Codrington, he has been translated; 
removed just as he was to celestial places; ‘tis on the vory 
word of the Abbot himself we have it, and, wlire gocd min 
mect and talk in England, no other tale can comp te for a 
moment with this one.”’ 

*Qut with it, bold Worringham! 
has not happencd since the time of Elijah.’ 

‘***'Tis simple enough, and I had it from one who had it 
from the Abbot's lips. That saintly recluse had spent a long 
day in fast and virgils amid the cloisters of his ancicnt abbey 
so he said—and when the evening came had knelt after his 
wont an hour at the shrine, lost in holy thought and pious 
exercise. Nothing new or strange appeared about the Wondcr. 
It lay as it had even lain, silent, in the cathedral twilight, and 
the good man, full of gentle thoughts and celestial specula- 
tions, if we may take his word for it—and Ged forfcnd I 
should do otherwise !—the holy father even bent over him in 
fraternal love and reverence the while, he says, the beads rau 
through his fingers as Ave and Paternoster were told to the 
sleeping martyr’s credit by scores and hundreds. Not a sign 
of life was on the dead man’s face. He slept and smiled up 
at the vaulted roof just as he had done year in and out beyond 
all memory, and therefore, as was natural, the Abbot thought 
he would sleep on while two stones of the cathedral stood one 
upon another. 

** He left him, and, pacing down the aisles, wended to the 
refectory, where the brothers had near done their evening 
meal, and there, still in holy meditation, sat him down to 
break that crust of dry bread and drink that cup of limpid 
water which (he told my friend) was his invariable supper.”’ 

** Hast thou ever seen the reverend father, good Worring- 
ham ?’’ queried a young knight across the table as the story- 
teller stopped fora moment to drink from the flagon by his 
elbow. 

** Yes, I have seen him once or twice.’ 

** Why, so have I,” laughed the young soldier—‘‘ and, by 
all the Saints in Paradise, I do not believe he sups on husks and 
water.”’ 

** Believe or not as you will, it isa matter between thyself 
and conscience. The Abbot spoke, and I have repeated just 
what he said.”’ 

**Qn with the story, Lord Earl,’’ laughed another: ‘‘ we 
are all open-mouthed to hear what came next, and even if his 
Reverence—in holy abstraction, of course—doth sometime dip 
fingers into a venison pasty by mistake for a bread trencher, 
or gets hold of the wine-vessel instead of the water-beaker 
’tis nothing to us. Suppose the reverent meal was ended— as 
Jerome says it should be—in humble gladness, what came 
then? ”’ 

‘* What came then?’’ cried Worringham. ‘ Why, the 
monks were all away—the tapers burnt low-.the Abbot sat 
there by himself, his praying hands crossed before him—whcn 
wide the chancery door was flung, and there, in his grave- 
clothes, white and tall, was the saint himself !”’ 

Every head was turned as the English knight thus told his 
story, and, while the younger soldiers smiled disdainfully, good 
Codrington at my side crossed himself again and again, and | 
saw his soldier lips trembling as prayer and verse came quick 
across them 

‘* Ah! the saint was on foot without a doubt, and it might 
have chilled all the breath in a common man to see him stand 
there alive, and witful, who had solong been dead and mind- 
less, to meet the light of those sockets where the eyes had :o 
long been dull! But ’tis a blessed thing to be an abbot !— to 
have a heart whiter than one’s mother’s milk, and a soul of 
limpid clearness. ‘That holy friar, without one touch of 
mortal fear—it is his very own asseveration— rose and welcomed 
his noble guest, and sat him i’ the dais, and knelt before him, 
and adored, and, bold in goodness, waited to be cursed or 
canonised—withered by a>glance of those eyes no man could 
safely look on, or hoist straight to St. Peter's chair, just as 
chance should have it.’’ 

‘* Wonderful and marvellous!’’ gasped Codringten. ‘I 
would have given all my lands to have knelt at the bottom of 
that hall whose top was sanctified by such a presence.”’ 

** And I,’’ cried another knight, “would have given this 
dinted suit of Milan that I sit in. and a tattered tent somewhere 
on yonder dark hill side (the which is all I own of this world), 
to have been ten miles away when that same thing happened. 
Surely it was most dread and grim, and may Heaven protect 
all ordinary men if the fashion spreads with saints !”’ 

‘* They will not trouble you, no doubt, good comrade. This 
one rose in no stern spirit to rebuke, but as the pale commis- 
sioner of Heaven to reward virtue and bless merit. Il] would 
it beseem me to tell, or you, common, gross soldiers of the 
world, to listen to what passed between those two. ’Twere 
rank sacrilege to mock the new-risen’s words by retailing them 
over a camp-table, even though the table be that of the King 
himself; and who are we, rough, unruly scons of Mothe: 
Church, that we should submit to repetition the converse 
of a. prelate with one we scarce dare name!’’ Whereon 
Worringham drank silently from his goblet, and half a 
dozen knights crossed themselves devoutly. 

‘* And there is another reason why I should be silent,’’ he 
continued. ‘‘ The Abbot will not tell what passed between 
them. Only so much as this: he gives out with modest he-it- 
ance that his holy living and great attainment had gone 
straighter to Heaven than the smoke of Abel's altar-fire, and 
thus, on these counts and others, he had been specially selected 
for Divine favours, and his ancient Church for miracle. The 
priest, so the Wonder vowed, must be made a cardinal, and 
have next reversion of the Papal chair. Meanwhile pilgrims 
were to hold the wonder-shrine of St. Olaf’s no less holy 
tenantless than tenanted, to be devout, and above all things 
liberal, and pray for the constant intercession of that Messenger 
who could no longer stay. Whereon, quoth the Abbot, a 
wondrous light did daze the watcher’s sight—unheard, 
unseen of other men, the walls and roof fell wide apart—and 
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then and thers, amid a wondrous hum of voices and countless 
hooting stars, that Presence mounted to the sky, and the 
Abbot fell fainting on the floor! ”’ 

‘'l'ruly a strange story, and like to make St. Olaf’s coffers 
fuller than King Edward's are.”’ 

** And to do sterling service to the reverend Prior! What 
think you, Sir?’’ said one, turning to me who had kept silent 
all through this strange medley of fact and cunning fiction. 
** Ts it not a tale that greatly redounds tothe holy father’s 
credit, and like to do him material service ? ”’ 

‘*No doubt,’’ I answered, ‘‘it will serve the purpose for 
which ’twas told. But whether the adventure be truly 
narrated or not ouly the Abbot and he who supped with him 
can know.”’ 

*Ah!’? they laughed, ‘‘ and, by Our Lady! you may 
depend upon it the priest will stick to his version through 
thick and thin.”’ 

** And by all oaths rolled in one,’’ I fiercely cried, striking 
my fist upon the table till the foeman’s silver leapt (for the 
lying Abbot's story had moved my wrath), ‘‘by ‘Thor and 
Odin, by cruel Osiris, by the bones of Hengist and his brother, 
that saint will never contradict him !”’ 

Shortly after we rose, and each on his rough pallet sought 
ie rest a long day’s work had made so grateful. 


Yes! we sought it, but to one, at least, it would not come 
for long! Hour after hour I paced in meditation about my 
tent with folded arms and bent head, thinking of all that had 
been or might have been, and, after that supper of suggestions, 
the last few weeks rose up strongly before me. Again and 
again all that I had seen and done in that crowded interval 
swept by my eyes, but the one thing that stayed while all 
others faded, the one ever-present shadow among so many, wis 
the remembrance of the fair, unhappy girl Isobel. Tull of 
rougher thoughts, I have not once spoken of her, yet, since 
we landed on this shore, her winning presence had grown on 
me every day I lived, and now to-night, here, close on the eve, 
as we knew it, of a desperate battle, wherefrom no man could 
see the outcome, the very darkness all about me, after the 
flickering banquet lights, was full of Isobel. I laughed and 
frowned by turn to myself in my lonely walk that evening, 
to find how the slighted girl was growing upon me. 
Was I a silly squire at a trysting - place, decked out 
with love-knots and tokens, a green gallant in a summer 
wood, full of and sonnets, to be so witched by 
the bare me.naory of a foolish white wench who had 
fallen enamoured of my swart countenance? It was idle 
nonsense ; I would not yield. I putit behind me, and thought 
of to-morrow—the good King and my jolly comrades—and 
then there again was the outline of Isobel’s fair face in the 
yellow rift of the evening sky; there were Isobel’s clear eyes 
fixed, gentle and reproachful, on me, and the glimmer of her 
white draperies amid the shifting shadow of the tent, and even 
the evening wind outside was whispering as it came sighing over 
the wild grass lands—‘‘ Isobel! ’? Ah! and there was something 
more behind all that thought of Isobel. There were eyes 
that looked from Isobel’s shadowy face, wherever in my fancy 
I saw it, that filled me with a strange unrest, and a whisper 
behind the whispers of that maiden voice that was hers and 
yet was not—a fine thin music that played upon the fibres of 
my heart ; a presence behind a haunting presence ; a meaning 
behind a meaning that stirred me with the strangest fancies. 
And before another night was over I understood thein ! 

Well, in fact and in deed, I was in love like many another 
good soldicr, and long did I strive to find a specific for the 
gentle malady, but when this might not be —why, I laughed! 
the thing itself must needs be born; ’twas a common com- 
plaint, and no great harm; when the war was over, I would 
get back to England, and, if the maid were still of the same 
way of thinking—had I not stood a good many knocks and 
buffets in the world ?—a little ease would do me _ good. 
Ah! a very fair maid—a fair maid, indeed! And her dower 
some of the fattest land you could find in a dozen 
shires ! 

‘Thus, schooling myself to think a due entertainment of the 
malady were better than a churlish cure, I presently decided 
to write to the lady; for, I argued, if to-morrow ends as we 
hope it may, why, the letter will be a good word for a home- 
ward trave.ling hero crowned with new-plucked bays ; and if 
to-morrow sees me stiff and stark, down in yon black valley, 
among to-morrow’s silent ones, still ’twill be a meet parting, 
and | owe the maid a word or two of gentleness. I determined, 
therefore, to write t» her at once a scroll, not of love—for I 
was not ripe for that —but of compassion—of just those feelings 
that one has to another when the spark of love trembles to the 
kindling but is not yet ablaze. And because I did not know 
my own mind to any certainty, and because that youth 
Flamaucceur was both shrewd and witty—as ready-witted and 
as nimble, indeed, with tongue and pen as though he were a 
woman —I determined it should be he who should indite that 
epistle and ease my conscience of this duty which had grown 
to be so near a pleasure. 

I sent forthwith for Flamaucceur, and he came at once, as 
wa; his wont, sheathed in comely steel from neck to heel, his 
close-shut helm upon his head, but all weaponless as usual, 
save for a toy dagger at his side. 

‘*Good friend,’’ I said, ‘‘ you carry neither sword nor 
mace. That is not wise in such a camp as this, and while the 
Frenchman’s watchfires smoke upon the eastern sky. But, 
never mind, I will arm thee myself for the moment. Here ’’— 
passing him the things a writer needs—‘‘ here is a little weapon 
wherewith they say much mischief has been done at one time 
or another in the world, and some sore wounds taken and 
given; wield it now for me in kinder sort, and write me the 
prettiest epistle thou canst —not too full of harebrained love 
or the nonsense that minstrels deal in—but friendly, suave, 
and gentle, courteous to my lady-love !”’ 

‘To whom ¥’’ gasped Flamaucceur, stepping back a pace. 

‘Par Dieu, boy!’’ I laughed. ‘‘I spoke plain enough! 
Why, thou consuméd dog in the manger, while thy own heart 
is confessedly in condition of eternal combustion, may not 
another knight even warm himself by a spark of love without 
your glowering at him so between the bars of thine iron muzzle? 
Cone! Why should not I love a maid as well as you—ah! 
an write to her a farewell on the eve of battle ?”’ 

‘Oh! write to whom you will, but I cannot—will not— 
help you;”’ andthe youth, who knew nothing of my affections, 
anil to whom I had never spoken of a woman before, walked 
away to the tent door and lifted the flup, looked out over the 
dim French hills, seeming marvellous perturbed. 

Poor lad, I thought to myself, how soft he is! My love 
reninds him of his own, and hence he fears to touch a lover 
p-n. And yet he must. He can write twice as ingenious, 
shrewd as I, and no one else could do this letter half so well. 

Come, Flamaucceur! indeed, you must help me. If you ar» 
) sorry Over your own reflections, why, the more reason for 
“uling me thy help. We are companions in this pretty 
rief, and should render to each the help due between truc 
rothers in misfortune. Ido assure you I have near broken 
a mailen heart back in England.”’ 
‘* Perhaps she was unworthy of thy love—why should you 
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**Unworthy! Gods! She was unhappy, she was unfor- 
tunate—but unworthy, never! Why, Flamanceur, here, as I 
have been chewing the cud of reflection all these days, I have 
begun to think she was the whitest, sweetest maid that ever 
breathed.”’ 

‘*Some pampered, sickly jade, surely, Sir Knight,’’ mur- 
mured the young man in strange jealous- sounding tones 
whereof I could not fail to heed the bitterness; ‘‘ let her 
by, she has forgotten thee mayhap, and taken a new love— 
those pink-and-white ones were ever sallow !”’ 

**Shallow! you wayward boy! By Hoth! had you seen 
our parting you would not have said so. Why, she wept and 
clung to me, although no words of love had ever been 
between us ’’ - 

** 4 jade, a wanton !”’ sobbed that strange figure there by 
the shadowy tent-flap, whereon, flaming up, ‘* God's death!” 
I shouted, ‘* younker, that goes too far! Curb thy infernal 
tongue, or neither thy greenness nor unweaponed state shall 
save thee from my sword! ”’ 

‘And I,’ quot Flamauceeur, stepping out before me 
*“T deride thy weapon—I will not turn one hair’s breadth 
from it—here ! point it here, to this heart, dammed and choked 
with a cruel affection! Oh! I am wretched and miserable, 
and cager against all my instincts for to-morrow’s horrors !”’ 

Whereat that soft and silly youth turned his gorget back 
upon me and lent against the tent-pole most dejectedly. 
And I was grieved for him, and spnn my angry brand into 
the farthest corner, and clapped him on the shoulder, and 
cheered him as I might, and then, half mindful to renounce 
my letter, yet asked him once again, 

“Come! thou art steadier now. 
for me to my leman *”’ 

‘By every saint in Paradise,’ 
Flamaucaur, ‘‘ I will not!” 

“What! not do me a favour and please thy old friend, 
Tsobel of Oswaldston, at one and the same time ?”’ 

** Please whom?” shrieked Flamaucceur, starting like a 
frightened roe. ; 

‘*Why, you incomprehensible boy, Isobel of Oswaldston, 
thy old playmate, Isobel. Surely I had told thee befere it was 
of her I was thus newly enamoured ¢ ”’ 

What passed then within that steel casque I did not 
know, though now I well can guess, but that slim gallant turned 
from me, and never a word he spoke. —A gentle tremor shook 
him from head to heel, and I saw the steel plates of his 
harness quiver with the throes of his pent emotion, while the 
blue plumes upon his helmet-top shook like aspen-leaves in the 
first breath of a storm, and over the bars of his cruel visor 
there rippled a sigh such as surely could only have come from 
deep down in a human heart. : 

All this perplexed me very much and made me thoughtful, 
but before I could fashion my suspicions Flamauccur 
mastered his feelings, and came slowly to the little table, and, 
saying in a shy, humble voice, wondrously altered, ‘‘ I will 
write to thy maid!”’ drew off his steel gauntlet and took up 
the pen. That smooth fine hand of his trembled a little as he 
spread the paper on the table, and then we began. 

OUR CAMP BY THE SOMME. 
August 24, 1376. 
To the Excellent Lady Tsehel of Oswaldston this brings greeting 
and salutation, 

Madam,—May it please you to accept the hoxage of the humblest 

soldier who serves with King Edward ? 


Wilt thou finally write 


’ groaned the unhappy 


‘“*That,*’ said Flamauceeur, stopping for a moment to 

sharpen his pen, ‘‘ is not a very amorous bezginning.”’ 
I answered, ‘‘and I have a mind first only to tell 
her how we fare. You see, good youth, our parting was such 
she weeps in solitude, I expect, hoping nothing from me, and 
therefore I would wish to break my amendment to her gently. 
Faith ! she may be dying of love for aught I know, and the 
shock of a frank avowal of my new-awakened passion might 
turn her head.”’ 

‘Why yes, Sir Knight,’’ quoth my comrade, taking a fresh 
dip of ink, ‘‘ or, on the other hand, she may now be footing it 
to some gay measure on those polished floors we wotéof, or 
playing hide-and-seek among the tapestries with certain 
inerry gallants ! ’’ 

‘Jove! If I thought so!”’ 

‘* Well, never mind. Get on with thy missive, and I will 
not interrupt again.’’ 


‘*No,”’ 


After leaving your father’s castle, Madam, I fell in about 
nightfall with that excellent youth, Flamancxur, according to your 
ladyship’ s supposition. We crossed the narrow sea; and since, 
have scarcely had time to dine or sleep, or wipe down onr weary 
chargers, or once to scour our ved and rusty armour. We joined 
King Edward, Madam, just as his Highness unfurled the lions and 


Jleur de lys upon the qreen slopes of the Seine, and thence, right up 


to the walls of Paris, we scoured the country. We turned then, 
Queen of Tournaments, northward, toward Flanders. 


At this Flamaucceur lay down his pen for a moment, and, 
heaving a sigh, exclaimed, ‘** That ‘Queen of Tournaments’ 
does not come well from thee, Sir Knight! Thou slighted 
this very girl once in the lists when the prize was on thy spear- 
point.”’ 

‘* Par Dieu! and sol did. I had clean forgotten it! But 
how, in Heaven's name, came you to know of that, who were 
not there ?”’ 

‘*Some one told me of it,’’ replied the boy, looking away 
from me, as though he were lying. 

** Well, cross it out !”’ 

**Not 1! The maid already knows, no doubt, the fickleness 
of men, and this will surprise her no more than to see a 
weathercock go round when the wind doth change. DProceed!”’ 


Heavy laden with booty, we turned towards Flanders. We gained 
two days ago the swelling banks of the Somme, and down this sluggish 
stream, taking what we listed as we went with the red license of 
our revengeful errand, we have struggled until here, fair lady. But 
each hour of this adventurous march has seen us closer and more 
closely beset. The broad stream runs to north of us, the burgher 
levies of Amiens are muste rug thick “por our right and be hind, 
Gods! so close, that now as this is penned the black canopy of the 
night is all ruddy where his countless watch fires glimime ron the 
southern sky > behind us comes the pale respondent in this bloody 
Philip, who says that France is his by 
Salic law, and no rod of if, no foot or inch on this side of the salt 
sea, ever can or shall be Edward's. And for jurors, Madam, to the 
assize that will he held so shortly he has qatherved from every corner 
of his vassal realm an hundred thousand footmen and twenty thonsana 
horse ; a score of perjured Princes make his Salse quarrel doubly 
false by bearing witness to it, and here, to-morrow at the furthest, 
we do think, they will arraign us, and put this matter to the shai 
a Tjustine nt of the sword. Against that great host that threatens us 
we are but a handful, Sour thousand men at arms all native to the 
English shire 8, ten thousand arche rs, as many light-ai wie 1 We lsh me HM, 
and four thousand wild Irish. 


suit that we are trying 


** There I said with pride, as Flamaucoour’s busy pen 
came to a stop—‘‘ there! she will know now how it goes with 
King Edward's gallant English.”’ 
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‘“Why, yes, no doubt she may,’’ responded my friend, 
‘‘but maids are more apt to be interested in the particulaz 
than in the general. You have addressed her so far like the 
presiding captain of a warlike council. Is there nothing mor 
to come *?”’ 
**Gads! 
love!’’ 
** Vet that is what her hungry eyes will look for when het 
fingers untie this silk.’’ 
‘‘ Why, then, take up your pen again and write thus :— 


that’s true enough! I have left out all the 


And, Madam, to-morrow’s battle, if it comes, will be no light 
affair. He who sends this to thee may, ere it reaches thy hand, be 
numbered among the things thatare past. Therefore he would also 
that all neg lige nCE of his were purged by such atonement as he can 
make, and all crudeness likewise amended. And in particular ho 
offers to thee, whose virtues and condescension late reflection have 
brought lively to his mind, his most dutiful and appreciative homag 
You, who hare so qood a knowl dge of his poor taste, will pardon hi 
incloquence, but he would say to thee, in fact, that thy gentle ness and 
worth were never so conscious to him as herve to-night, when the red 
gleam of coming battle plays along the evening sky, ana, if he 
no token in his helmet in to-morrou "sfi ay, *tis because he has none 
of thine. 


wea 


meant to say—and 
Dost thou not 


very 


“There, boy! ‘tis not what I 
think 


halting, yet she will guess its meaning. 
SO Ff 

** Guess its 
again and fered 
it next her heart, just 
you, 

‘But it is so beggarly and poor expressed,’’ 
pleased humility. 

** She will not think so,” cried Flamaucewur. ‘ If I know 
aught of maids, she will think it the most blessed vellum that 
ever was engrossed, she will like its style better than the 
wretched culprit likes the style of the reprieve the steaming 
horseman flaunts before him. She’ll con each line and letter, 
and puncture them with tears and kisses—thou hast had small 
ken of maids, I think, sweet soldier !’’ 

‘*Well! well! It may be so. Do up the letter, since it 
will read so well, and put it in the way to be taken by the first 
messenger who sails for England. Then we will ride round 
the posts and see how near the Frenchman's watchfires be. 
And so to sleep, good friend, and may the many-named 
Powers which sit on high wake us to a happy to-morrow !”’ 


To be continued 


meaning! Oh, dear comrade, she will live 
upon it—wake and sleep upon it, and wear 
as I should were I she and you were 


I said, with 


RAMBLING SKETCHES: DINANT, BRITTANY. 
The seaport of St. Malo, opposite Jersey, is at the month of 
the river Rance, up which river, passing St. Servan and the 
old castle of Solidor, St. Suliac, St. Hubert, and other villages 
prettily situated, with picturesque rocky cliffs, in some places, 
on both sides of the rapid stream, it isa pleasant three-hours 
trip to Dinant. Our Artist, M. Mars, enjoyed it on board the 
steam-boat La Bretagne, taking the opportunity, as will be 
seen, to sketch portraits of the steersman and of the obliging 
waitress carrying a little tray of glasses. Dinant isan interest- 
ing little town, built on the steep side of a high granite hill 
overlooking the river, with an old Cathedral ; a war-battered 
castle, in defence of which Du Guesclin fought against John 
of Gaunt in 1389, and which was the stronghold of the 
Duchess Anne of Brittany; portions of the old town wall 
and watch-towers ; and many houses of antique aspect, espe- 
cially in the Rue du Jerzuel, the Carrefour de l'Horloge, with 
its lofty clock-tower of granite; the Rue de la Croix, with 
Du Guesclin’s mansion ; and the Rue de la Vieille Poissonnerie. 
Many English visitors choose Dinant for a summer residence. 
The public gardens and shady walks are delightful, and the 
costumes of the Breton women are still picturesque. There 
are various inviting excursions into the beautiful country 
around this town. 


SOUNDS IN THE SUN. 

According to the New York Herald, Mr. Edison is prosecuting 
an experiment designed to catch and record the sounds made 
in the sun’s photosphere when solar spots are formed by 
eruption beneath its surface. Commenting on this gigantic 
experiment, the //vrald says: “ At Ogden, New Jersey, there 
is a mass of iron ore a mile long standing perpendicular and 
extending into the bowels of the earth to great but unknown 
depths, said to contain several hundred million tons of mag- 
netic material. As the violent storms and uprushes in the 
sun produce disturbances of the earth’s magnetism which 
are recorded on the magnetometers at the Kew and 
other observatories, it has occurred to Mr. Edison that 
the strength of the solar disturbance, as exerted on 
our planet, could ‘be increased enormously by utilising 
a vein of magnetic iron ore, and running around the 
body of ore several miles of wire, forming an inductive circuit 
into which powerful electric currents would be thrown by any 
disturbance on the earth's magnetism.’ ‘ By the use of instru- 
ments every change,’ he says, ‘could be recorded, and by the 
use of the telephone all sounds produced on the sun would be 
heard on our planet.’ He is, accordingly, erecting telegraph 
poles on each side of the Ogden ore hill and parallel with it, 
on which he is coiling an insulated wire many times around 
the whole area where the earth’s magnetic lines leave the 
iron mountain and extend into space. The two ends of the 
long wire will be taken into his observation station and con- 
nected with the receiving telephone.” It is believed that these 
experiments will materially aid in determining variations of 
solar heat seriously affecting the earth's meteorology. 


The preachers at Westminster Abbey on Sunday mornings 
in October are: On the 5th, Rev. I. Aldrich Cotton, Minor 
Canon; on the 12th, Rev. Gordon Calthrop, Prebendary of 
St. Paul's and Vicar of St. Angustine’s. Highbury; on the 
19th, Rev. Hl. B. Colchester, Curate of Holy Trinity Church, 
Paddington ; on the 26th, Rev. S. Flood lores. Prieontor. The 
Sab-Dean (Canon Prothero), as Canon in resiucnee, takes the 
services in the afternoons at three o'clock. 

The harvest home of the Philanthropic 
School at Redhill was recently celebrated. ‘lhe society, 
was founded in 1783, devotes itself entirely to the reclamation 
of young criminals, who are educated and taught traves or 
farm work. The farm consisis of about 320 acres, and the 
number of boys under training is 300, dwelling in five separate 
houses, these being at considerable distances from cach other. 
As the Ilome Secretary will not sanction the maintenance of a 
larger number than 300 boys, the society selects the worst lads 
for reclamation. After having left the institution they are 
kept in sight, and the records show that out of this unpro- 
mising material the proportion really reclaimed has actually 
risen of late years to 94 per cent. Besides a religions service, 
there were games, music by the boys’ band, and a distribution 
of prizes. The warden, the Rev. M. G. Vine, gave a very 
favourable report of the institution for the past year. 


Society's Farm 
which 
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1. The Rue de l'Horloge, Sunday morning. 4. Young girl going to market. 6. Old woman in the Rue du Jerzuel. 


2. A Breton fishing-boat. 3. Waitress on board steam-boat. 5. Steersman of river steam-boat 7. Promenade in the Place de la Duchesse Anne. 


RAMBLING SKETCHES AT DINANT, IN BRITTANY. 
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t ontward and visible sign of Westminster School 
the handsome memorial column in the Sanctuary. It 
was erected from the designs of the late Sir Gilbert Scott 
in memory of those old Westminsters who died in the 
Crimean War and the Indian Mutiny, “ some,” as the inscription 
testifies, “in early youth, some full of years and honours, but 
who all alike gave their lives for their country.” Itisa tradition 
in the school that the Duke of York used always tosay, “ If 
you want to send a boy to rough it in the Army, send him 
to Westminster School,” and that the Duke of Wellington 
was in the habit of declaring that the Westminster officers 
of his Peninsular Staff were the best officers that he had. 
However that may be, the school has undoubtedly turned 
out many distinguished soldiers and sailors, of whom she 
may justly be proud, 
Passing throngh the gateway, opposite the memorial, 
we find ourselves in Great Dean’s-yard. Facing us is 
Green,” where inthe autumn and winter the boys play 
football whenever the time at their disposal is too short to 
allow them to go “up Fields.” And here, years ago, before 
the iron railings were put up, continual battles were 
waged between the boys and the passengers through the 
yard, it being considered a point of honour among the 
boys to fight anybody who would not get out of “ Green” 
when told todo so. In the pre-Reformation days Great 
Dean’s-yard formed the chief court of the Monastery, and 
was then known as the“ Elms.” Across it stood the 
Granary, which was subsequently converted into the 
Queen's Scholars’ Dormitory. Near it stood the Ox-stall, 
or stable for the cattle, and hard by was the Barn, adjoin- 
ing the Mill-dam, while at right angles to the Granary 
were the Bakehouse and Brewhouse. During Dr. Mark- 
ham’'s Head Mastership the remains of the old monastic 
buildings were destroyed, and the houses on the terrace 
commenced. It was not, however, until the second decade 
of this century, when the old houses “ on the east side of 
the house appropriated to the Precentor” were pulled 
down by the order of the Chapter, that the yard assumed 
its present appearance. 
The main entrance to the great block of school build- 
ings in Little Dean's-yard is through the groined archway 
wi joining the Head Master's house (19, Great Dean’s-yard), 
formerly the lodgings of the Abbey Cellarer. ‘This arch- 
way is held in deep veneration by all old Westminsters as 
the scene in their days of the annual Queen's Scholar 
and Townboy “Gyreaze,” which always took place after 
the ceremony of chairing the captain of the “ Min Cans” 
had been duly solemnised. On the right of Little Dean’s- 
yard are two boarding- houses and the house of the 
Master of the Queen's Scholars; on the left is Ashburn- 
ham Honse; immediately opposite stands the doorway, 


designed by Inigo Jones as an approach to the Great tue 


Schoolroom, covered with the names of old boys cut 
deeply in the stone, while a little to the right of it is the 
blank wall of the Dormitory. 

Though Westminster School, as a Royal foundation, cannot 
point to an origin so remote as either Winchester or Eton, 
there can be little doubt that a Grammar School was attached 
from time immemorial tothe Monastery of St. Peter. Moreover, 
there is said to be evidence that a salary was paid to the 
master of the scholars pro cruditione puerorum grammaticorum 
from the latter part of the reign of Edward III. down to 
1540. Upon the dissolution of the Abbey and Monastery of 
St. Peter, a school was founded in connection with the new 
Cathedral establishment by Henry VIII. When Queen Elizabeth 
came to the throne she established a collegiate church, in the 
place of her father’s cathedral and her sister's convent. During 
Mary's reign the school had languished, having been deprived 
of many of the revenues intended for its maintenance. 
Elizabeth, therefore, once more founded the school, and caused 
the statutes to be drawn up by which it has, to a great extent, 
been regulated ever since. Under these statutes, which were 
drawn up by William Bill, Dean of Westminster and Master of 
Trinity College, Cam':ridge, the forty scholars placed on the 
foundation, called Queen's Scholars, were to receive a free 
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l satin, Greek, and Hebrew. There were to 
be two masters appointed for their instruction, one styled 

Archididascalus ” and the other * Hypodidascalus,” to whom 
certain annual allowances were to be granted. The candidates 
for the foundatic rere to be examined by the Deans of 
Westminster and Christ Church, the Master of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, assisted by the “ Archididascalus ” and a Master of 
Arts from each of the two colleges. After being four years on 
the foundation, a certain number of the scholars were to be 
elected students of Christ Church, Oxford, and scholars of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. In addition to these forty Queen’s 
Scholars, the masters were to be permitted to educate other 
boys (* Pensionarii, Oppidani, Peregrini, et alii”), provided the 
total number of the school did not exceed 120. This statutory 
limit was, however, soon set aside, and the numbers of the 
school have varied from some 500 in the third decade of the 


tir 


cighteeuth century to sixty-seven in 1841. The school was not 
endowed with any independent source of income, and the whole 
cost of maintaining it was thrown upon the revenues of 
the Dean and Chapter as part and parcel of the collegiate 
establishment. After the passing of the Public Schools Act 
in 1868, this intimate connection, which had lasted so many 
years, was broken, and a certain amount of property was 
transferred to the newly appointed Governing Body, in order 
that the school might no longer be dependent upon the bounty 
of the Abbey authorities. 

The Great Schoolroom, formerly part of the ancient dormi- 
tory of the Benedictines, with its fine old chestnut roof of the 
thirteenth century, is a magnificent room. ‘Towards the end 
of the sixteenth century the existing school-house was found 
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to be“ too low and too little to receive the number of scholars.” 
and accordingly, by an Act of the Chapter dated Dec. 3, 1591, 
it was “decreed by Mr. Dean and the Prebendaries present 
that the old Dorter and the Great Room before it shall be con- 
verted, the one to a Library, and the other to a School for the 
Queen’s Scholars, to be repaired and furnished for their good 
uses, upon contribution of such Godly disposed persons as have 
and will contribute thereunto : and the same School and Library 
to be, in the next Spring, furnished for the said uses, the money 
to be received by Mr. Grant.” There seems, however, to have 
been some considerable delay in making the necessary alter- 
ations, and the school did not get possession of the-room until 
the end of 1599 or the beginning of 1600. The peculiar 
apsidal termination to the room, which was known as the 
“ Shell,” was removed in 1868, and the old “ rod room "—where 
the juniors formerly used to make the rods, and where M. 
Dupont, better known among the boys as “ Bogey,” in politer 
days taught French—was thrown into the Great Schoolroom. 
Owing to the many alterations and repairs which it had 
undergone, the room had snffered much at the hands of suc- 
cessive Clerks of the Works, the window which defaced the 
southern wall being, as many will remember, of a peculiarly 


outrageous design. Thanks, however, to the fostering care 
of the Governing Body, and to the energetic supervision 
of the present Head Master, the room has been recently 
restored, oak wainscoting has taken the place of the 
unsightly dado of whitewash, and the clumsy horseshoe 
forms which were introduced hy Dr. Liddell, in the place 
of the old parallel benches. have disappeared for ever. 
On the screen in the middle of the north wall have 
been painted the arms of twelve Head Masters: William 
Camden, Richard Busby, Thomas Knipe, Robert Freind, John 
Nicoll, William Markham, Samuel Smith, William Vincent, 
William Carey, William Page, Edmund Goodenough, and 
Richard Williamson, while the panels on either side are in 
the course of being adorned with the arms of famous old 
Westminsters. A complete roll-call of all the distinguished 
men who were educated at the school would fill more columns 
of the L//ustrated London News than could possibly be spared, 
It will be sufficient to say that among her alnmni will be 
found the names of Dudley Carleton, Viscount Dorchester ; Ben 
Jonson, George Herbert, Sir Harry Vane, Abraham Cowley, 
Ileneage Finch, Earl of Nottingham ; John Dryden, John Locke, 
Sir Christopher Wren, Robert South. Charles Mordaunt, Earl 
of Peterborough ; Charlis Montagu, Earl of Halifax ; Francis 
Atterbury, Matthew Prior, William Pulteney, Earl of Bath ; 
John Carteret, Earl Granville; William Murray, Earl of 
Mansfield ; Richard Earl Howe, Charles Churchill, William 
Cowper. Warren Hastings, Edward Gibbon, Jeremy Bentham, 
Henry William Paget, Marquis of Anglesey ; John Byng, Earl 
of Strafford ; Stapleton Cotton, Viscount Combermere; Robert 
Southey, Henry Petty Fitzmaurice, Marquis of Lansdowne; 
James Henry Fitzroy Somerset, Lord Raglan; and John, 
Earl Russel'. The upper portions of the walls are still 
covered with the names of old boys, none of*which are, 
however, of any great antiquity, owing to the fact that 
the old names were frequently painted out to make room 
for others. A few of the old benches have been pre- 
served, and on one of them is the name of “ John Dryden,” 
possibly cut by the poet himself. But the familiar names, 
executed in — 7 

nails, Which -s-- , ~ 

used to stud ’ T " — 

the old floor, — { . 1) 12 / Ds; N - 
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which boys ==> ——— —__ 
were, by way 

of a mild punishment, condemned to “stand out,” are no 
longer to be seen. Across the room, at the height of some 
twenty feet, is an iron bar, from which in former times a 
curtain was hung, dividing the upper and under schools. 
One day, during Busby’s Head Mastership, one of the 
younger boys happened accidentally to tear this curtain. 
The offender was in despair, knowing full well the punish- 
ment which would follow from Busby’s unerring hand, when 
a generous schoolfellow offered to take the blame upon 
himself, and suffered for his friend’s sake accordingly. 
After leaving the school the boys lost sight of one another, 
and took different sides during the Civil War. John 
Glynne, the real culprit, became a Serjeant-at-Law, and 
ultimately Chief Justice of the Upper Bench; while 
William Wake, the scapegoat, became a Colonel in the 
Royal Army. When sitting on the Commission appointed 
to try those who had been concerned in Penruddock’s 
unsuccessful rising, Glynne thought that he recognised 
among the prisoners the face of his old schoolfeilow 
Wake, who had taken his flogging at Westminster. 
Glynne said nothing at the time, but, on finding that 
he had not been mistaken, took horse at the conclusion 
of the trial and rode straight off to London, where he 
obtained his friend's pardon from Oliver Cromwell asa 
personal favour. Here, every Shrove ‘Tuesday, the ancient 
and time-honoured custom of the “ Pancake Greaze,” the 
origin of which is lost in antiquity, takes place. The 
college cook, preceded by one of the Abbey vergers carry- 
ing a “holy poker,’ marches solemnly up the school 
bearing a very solid pancake upon a frying-pan. Having 
chosen a convenient spot for the operation, he jerks, or 
tries to jerk, the pancake over the iron bar, and thereupon 
a rush is made for it by the boys, and the “ greaze,” 
or struggle, ensues. If the pancake is secured unbroken, the 
happy and proud possessor marches off to the Deanery, and 
demands a guinea “as of right accustomed.” The cook, 
if successful in throwing the pancake over the bar, is en- 
titled to two guineas for his part of the performance. In 
consequence of the repeated failures of the cook. an ancient 
precedent was unearthed by the boys in 1864, and the unsue- 
cessful cook was “ booked.” ‘The cook, unprepared for the 
attack, hurled his only weapon, the frying-pan, into the midst 
of his-enemies, and then judiciously fled before the shower of 
books. The boys lost a half-holiday, and the Head Master 
duly commemorated the incident in Greek iambics. The com- 
petition for the pancake used to be open to the whole 
school, but is now limited to a certain number of picked 
competitors. A similar custom seems formerly to have pre- 
vailed at Eton, for in an old manuscript relating to that school, 
preserved in the British Museum, it is recorded that the Eton 
cook was in the habit of coming into the school on Shrove 
Tuesday and “ fastening a pancake to a crow,” and that the 
boys had a holiday from eight o'clock in the morning, or what 
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in Westminster phraseology would be called an “ early play.” 
Richard Busby, whose name is inseparably connected with 
Westminster School, and who taught so many generations of 
scholars in this room, was born at Sutton, St. Nicholas, in Lin- 
colnshire, on Sept. 22,1606. The date of his admission to 
the school is unknown, but he was probably admitted on the 
foundation in 1620. In 1624 he was elected to a studentship 
at Christ Church,Oxford, where he took his B.A. degree in 1628. 
While at the University he appears to have had serious thoughts 
of going on the stage, owing tothe great success with which 
his impersonation of Cratander had been received when Cart- 
wright’s “ Royal Slave” was performed at Christ Church before 
the King and Queen. Changing his mind, however, he took 
orders, and graduated M.A. in 1631. Seven years later he was 
provisionally appointed Head Master of Westminster School, in 
the place of Osbolston, who had been deprived of the office, 
and had only narrowly escaped being pnt in a pillory in 
Dean’s-yard before his own door, for calling Laud “ Hocus 
Pocus” and “ The Little Vermin.’ Busby’s appointment was 
confirmed on Dec. 23, 1640. In spite of his loyalty and his 
Churchmanship, and notwithstanding the efforts which were 
made to eject him, Busby managed to retain his post through 
the Civil War and the Commonwealth. On the day of Charles 
the First’s execution, “that black and eternally infamous day 
of the King’s murder,” says South, * I myself heard, and am 
now a witness, that the King was publicly prayed for in this 
school, but an hour or two at most before his sacred head was 
cut off.” On the restoration of Charles II., Busby’s services 
were rewarded with a stall at Westminster, and the post of 
treasurer and Canon residentiary of Wells Cathedral. He 
presided over the destinies of the school for no less than fifty- 
seven years, and is said to have boasted that at one time 
sixteen out of the whole bench of Bishops had been educated 
by him. ‘Though his name has become proverbial for severity, 
there is no doubt that he gained both the veneration and the 
love of many of his best pupils. Atterbury describes him 
as “ a man to be reverenced very highly.” Dryden throughout 
his life retained a@ deep respect for him. William King refers 
to him as “the grave Busby, whose memory to me shall be 
for ever That stern Puritan but simple - minded 
man Philip Henry attributed his own conversion to Busby’s 
careful preparation of his scholars for the Holy Communion, 
and frequently spoke of his old master with the deepest gra- 
titude “for his instruction in the best of all knowledge.” 
Anthony & Wood, in summing up Busby’s character, describes 
him as “a person eminent and exemplary for piety and justice, 
an encourager of vertuous and forward youth, of great learn- 
ing and hospitality, and the chief person that educated more 
youths that were afterwards eminent in the Church and State 
than any master of his time.” Busby died, full of years, on 
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April 6, 1695, and was buried in the Abbey under the black- 


and-white marble pavement of the Sacrarium. His monument 
stands in the South Transept, adjoining that of William 
Vincent, who was successively scholar, Under Master, Head 
Master, Prebendary, and Dean of Westminster. He is repre- 
sented by the sculptor Francis Bird (whote statue of Queen 
Anne used to front the west end of St. Paul’s) ina reclining 
posture, holding in one hand a pen, and in the other a 
book. It was before this tomb, as readers of the Spectator 
will remember, that Sir Roger de Coverley exclaimed, 
“Dr. Busby, a great man !—he whipped my grandfather !—a 
very great man !—I should have gone to him myself, if I had 
not been a Blockhead—a very great Man!” A bust and por- 
trait of Busby are preserved in the Head Master's house, where 
there is an interesting series of portraits of the Westminster 
Head Masters. As Busby is said to have refused to sit for his 
portrait during his life, all the various likenesses of him are 
supposed to have had their origin from a plaster cast which 
was taken after his death. 

The old Granary, which had been used as the Dormitory of 
the Queen’s Scholars from the days of Queen Elizabeth, had 
become quite unfit for such a purpose at the beginning of 
the eighteenth century. On Atterbury’s appointment to the 
Deanery in 1713, the question of building a new Dormitory in 
the College Garden was raised. The Prebendaries, whose houses 
abutted on the garden, managed to frustrate this proposition 
for several years, and in 1719 obtained an injunction restraining 
the Dean from erecting any building there. The Dean, how- 
ever, appealed to the House of Lords, by whose order every 
member of the Chapter had to give his opinion, “either 
viva voce or in writing, which place they think the most 
proper to build a new Dormitory—in either the common 
garden or where the old Dormitory stands.” After a fierce 
wrangle among the Chapter, it was resolved, by the vote of 
the Dean, that the new Dormitory should be built in the 
Garden, and on May 16, 1621, the judgment of the Court of 
Chancery was reversed. Wren, who had been some years pre- 
viously consulted about the rebuilding of the Dormitory, had 
prepared a design, which is still to be seen in the Library of 
All Souls, Oxford. This was to a great extent borrowed by 
Richard Boyle, Earl of Burlington, by whom the first stone of 
the new building was laid on April 24, 1722, bearing the 
following inscription :— 

PosUIT FELICIBUS (FAXIT DEUS) 

AvsPiciis RicArpus CoM. DE BURLINGTON 

ARCHITECTUS. 7 KAL. MAII 1722. 
Though Sir Edward Hannes had left a legacy for this very 
object, and both the King and the Prince of Wales had con- 
tributed largely to the building fund, the work proceeded very 
slowly. ‘The King’s Scholars are supposed to have taken pos- 
session of their new Dormitory before Whitsuntide 1732, though 
it could not have been completed at that time. In 1733 a 
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grant of £1200 “for finishing the Dormitory” was made by 
Parliament “ out of the monies reserved for the building of 
fifty new churches within the cities of London and West- 
minster”; and by an Act of the Chapter dated June 12, 1733, 
it was ordered that “the staircase in the new Dormitory, the 
Chimney-pieces and Slabs there wanted, and the paving of the 
Cloister under it, be also carried on and finished by the 
direction of the Committee.” It occupies the western side of 
College gardens, and, in Mr. Loftie’s opinion, is “the most 
beautiful building of its kind in London.” But with this 
opinion those who have only seen it from Little Dean’s-yard 
are not very likely to agree. 

To the College gardens the Queen’s Scholars are only 
allowed access during three days of the year, at “ Election” 
time. It seems a pity that the use of this pleasant open space 
should be confined to a few privileged people, who probably 
rarely avail themselves of it. Even if the boys were only 
admitted on Sundays, it would be a great boon to those who 
have not got “leave ont.” Until recent years the accommoda- 
tion of the Queen’s Scholars was decidedly limited. In one 
long room the forty boys lived by day and slept at night. 
The windows were continually broken, and never repaired but 
in the holidays. The beds were far from luxurious, and the 
rats, according to one Westminster historian, “at one time 
almost disputed the right of occupation.” The same authority 
also states that “leather braces had to be hung up somewhere 
out of reach, or there was only a mangled remnant and a 
buckle or so to be found in the morning. A nobleman 
awoke one night with a rat hanging to his ear,” and a future 
Archbishop of Canterbury, “missing his surplice just before 
early prayers, found one small corner of it sticking out of a 
rat-hole.” As no breakfast was provided for them by the 
Dean and Chapter in those days, the Scholars had to breakfast at 
one of the boarding-houses. They dined and supped in College 
Hall, but they were absolutely without anything in the nature 
of private rooms for study. Day-rooms were at length pro- 
vided for them in 1846, by closing up the open cloister which 
ran underneath the whole length of the Dormitory. The 
Sanatorium was also built in the same year, while in 1860 the 
Dormitory was made more habitable by dividing it into forty 
distinct sleeping places or “ houses,” ranged on each side of a 
central passage. 

Though the Eton, Montem, and the Harrow Shooting Butts 
are things of the past, the Westminster Play still continues to 
draw crowded audiences to the old Dormitory every Christmas. 
The annual performance of a Latin play by the scholars is 
strictly enjoined by the statutes, which further ordain that a 
penalty of ten shillings shall be inflicted upon the Head and 
Under Masters if the performance does not take place. The pre- 
ference which Westminster has always shown for Terence is 

due to Alexander Nowell, 
who, during his Head 
Mastership, “ brought in 
the reading of Terence for 
the better learning the pure 
toman style.” Other plays 
were, indeed, sometimes per- 
formed, for we read that 
Barton Booth, afterwards 
the celebrated tragedian, 
took part in one of Seneca’s 
tragedies when he was a 
boy at the school, in 1693. 
Dryden’s “ Cleomines” was 
put on the stage in 1697, 
and Congreve’s “ Mourning 
Bride” in 1718. But from 
the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century until 1859 
four plays of Terence— 
namely, “ Andria,” 
“ Eunuchus,” “ Adelphi,” 
and * Phormio”—kept 
almost exclusive possession 
of the Westminster stage. 
In 1860, the tercentenary of 
the foundation of the school 
by Queen Elizabeth, the 
“Trinummus” of Plautus 
substituted for the “Eunuchus,” and has kept its 
the cycle of the four plays ever since. The 
used in the representation of the 
1758, by the Head 
became Arch- 


was 
place in 
first classical scenes, 
Westminster plays, were presented, in 
Master, Dr. Markham, who afterwards 
bishop of York. ‘They were designed by James Stuart, 
better known from his book on Athenian antiquities as 
* Athenian Stuart,” and were duly described in the Prologue 
of that year, written by Robert Lloyd, the friend of Charles 
Churchill. At the performance of the “ Adelphi,” in 1808, 
these scenes were used for the last time, and, by a curious 
coincidence, the Prologue, which bade farewell to them, was 
spoken by the son of the captain of the school who had spoken 
the Prologue which had welcomed the very same scenes just 
fifty years previously. In the following year they were replaced 
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by a new set, similar to the old, through the liberality of the 
Ifead-Master, Dr. Carey. The charming scenes, so familiar to 
the present race of Westminster playgoers, were designed by 
Professor Cockerell,and were first used in 1857, the cost of them 
being defrayed by subscription among the old Westminsters. 
More or less incongruous costumes were used down to the 
days of Dr. Williamson, who in 1839 introducted the present 
classical Greek dresses, and drew up for the edification of the 
school a learned excursus on the antiquities of Lambert Bos 
under the title of “ Eunuchus Palliatus,” as an authority for 
the accuracy of the details of the new dresses. The Latin 
Prologue to the play is always spoken by the captain of the 
school for the time being, dressed in cap and gown, black knee- 
breeches, silk stockings, buckles and bands. It refers generally 
to matters of school interest, the honours won by the old boys, 
and the deaths of the more distinguished old Westminsters. 
The Epilogue, also in Latin, is written more or less in the 
comic vein, and is generally a burlesque of some of the public 
events of the past year. The characters of the play reappear 
in a modern dialogue, and modern costume, and the fun waxes 
fast and furious, until the curtain drops on the stage, and 
the familiar sound of “God Save the Queen” is heard, mingled 
with shouts of “Cap!” “Cap!” from the old Westminster 
portion of the audience. ‘The attempts which have been 
made more than once to suppress the play have hitherto, 
fortunately, failed. Owing to the care with which the 
actors are coached by the masters, the play is always 
efficiently performed by the boys, and few who have been 
present at any of these performances would wish them 
to be discontinued. Garrick who saw the “Andria” in 
1765, was so delighted with the acting of John Eckersall in 
the character of Davus that he presented him with a free 
admission to his theatre. Lord Grenville is said to have 
declared that he never understood Terence until he saw the 
plays acted by the Westminster boys. Greville, while record- 
ing his attendance at the representation of “ Phormio,” in 1843, 
writes: “It was very amusing, much more than I thought 
possible on reading the play. It is the work of an accom- 
plished playwright, full of good situations, and replete with 
stage effects.” He adds, however: “ They ought to leave off 
the vile custom of encoring the prologue and epilogue. We 
had to listen to ninety-six lines of the latter repeated twice 
over when the audience was tired, and, however well enter- 
tained, impatient to disperse.” It is needless to say that, in 
these days of enlightened progress, “ the vile custom ” alluded 
to is no longer observed. The advantages of the play are so 
many and so obvious that it seems hardly necessary to point 
them out. It makes the boys thoroughly acquainted with the 
best specimens of colloquial Latin which exist. It teaches them 
to read well and speak well. It encourages a wholesome con- 
fidence and readiness in public; while the discipline and 
training which they have to undergo when learning their 
parts cannot be over-estimated. Moreover, it forms an un- 
rivalled opportunity for those who have been educated at the 
school to meet their old friends, and to keep up the esprit de 
corps for which old Westminsters have always been famous. 

Ashburnham House stands on the site of the old Refectory, 
and takes its name from John Ashburnham, the faithful 
attendant of Charles I. It was purchased by the Crown, in 
1730, from John, first Earl of Ashburnham, as a repository for 
the Royal and Cottonian Libraries. In the following year, 
on October 23, 1731, a fire broke out, by which many of 
these valuable manuscripts and books were damaged and 
destroyed. Those which were rescued from the flames were sub- 
sequently deposited in the old Dormitory, where they remained 
until the purchase of Montague House, when they were 
removed to their final resting-place in the British Museum. 
In 1739 Ashburnham House reverted to the Chapter, and was 
divided into two prebendal houses, the larger of which was 
for many years occupied by Henry Hart Milman, the historian, 
while Prebendary of Westminster and Rector of St. Margaret's, 
previously to his appointment to the Deanery of St. Paul's. 
A few years ago it came into the possession of the school 
under the provisions of the Public Schools Act. It is 
now the home of the “Scott Library,” an institution which, 
though recently founded, has been greatly appreciated by the 
boys. The beautiful staircase, the most interesting archi- 
tectural feature of the house, well deserves the praise which 
has been showered upon it. “ Turle’s House,” which formerly 
stood on the eastern side of Ashburnham House, has been 
pulled down, and a modern building has been erected in its 
place for the use of the school. 

College Hall, which adjoins the famous “Jerusalem 
Chamber,” was built by Abbot Litlington towards the close of 
the fourteenth century. On the dissolution of the monastery 
the Abbot's refectory became the hall of the collegiate estab- 
lishment, and we learn from Dean Stanley that “the Dean and 
the Prebendaries continued to dine there, at least on certain 
days, till the middle of the seventeenth century, and then, as 
they gradually withdrew from it to their own houses, it was 
left to the scholars.” On the north wall, above the high table, 
are the arms of St. Peter's College, Westminster ; Christ Church, 
Oxford; Trinity College, Cambridge; and of the Dean of 
Westminster ; while from the corbels of the roof are suspended 
a number of shields, representing the arms of Edward the Con- 
fessor, Nicholas Litlington, and other Abbots of Westminster. 
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possessing a handsome new pavilion, erected 
over a thousand pounds. ‘The first 
Westminster cricket-match of which there is any record 
was played against Eton on Hounslow Heath in 1796, 
in defiance of the express prohibition of the authorities 
of both Schools. In 1799, 1800, and 1801, Westminster met 
Eton on “Old Lord's” ground, where Dorset-square now 
stands. Since then, with the exception of a match against 
Rugby, played in Vincent-square in 1852, Westminster 
has not played against any public school except Charter- 
house. The match against Charterhouse, played at Lord's for 
the first time in 1867, is now an annual fixture, and is played 
alternately at Godalming and Vincent-square. Among the 
cricketers who first learned to play “the noble game” at 
Westminster were Edward Hussey, “ of Ashford Town,” C. G. 
Whittaker, W. G. Armitstead, E. Balfour, E. 'T. Drake. Walter 
Fellows, C. G. Lane, H. M. Marshall, R. D. Balfour, H. E. Bull, 
A. H Winter, E yr, W. E. Roller, and C. J. M. Fox. Football, 
however, is perhaps the most popular game at Westminster, 
and the number of excellent players which the school has 
turned out is legion, a fact to which the brilliant successes of 
the Old Westminster Football Club bears continual and 
enduring witness. It is played both in “Green” and “up 
Fields,” but no longer in the Cloisters, where, in days long 
before “Association rules" were thought of, Addison once 
complained that his meditations were disturbed by the King’s 
Scholars playing football. Hoops and marbles were also 
favourite games for the Cloisters ; but times have changed, 
and the mere idea that even the smallest public school boy 
should have indulged in such 
infantile and degrading pastimes 
seems now almost incredible. 
Though the school. unfortun- 
ately, does not possess a covered 
racket-court, both “ woodens ” 
and “wires” are played against 
the blank walls on the east side 
of Little Dean's - yard, and two 
fives-courts have been recently 
erected at the other end of the 
yard. The Gymnasium, situated 
in one of the crypts of the dark 
cloister, was fitted up during 
the Head Mastership of Dr. Scott, 
who used himself to perform 
there many marvellous feats of 
agility, as much to the delight 
of himself as of the boys. Row- 
ing, once the favourite exercise 
of the Westminster boys, atlength 
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on the river, 
removal of Roberts's boathouse in An ill-fated 
water” in 1872 at Wandsworth, and 
. and Putney, finally collapsed in I8s84 
turned out a number of well- 
oarsmen, whose have been recorded in a little 
book recently published, entitled “ Rowing at Westminster 
from 1813 to 1883, Extracted from the School Water Ledgers.” 

The 
of attending the Parliamentary debates, an advantage to which 
Sir James Graham bore eloquent testimony, when he declared 
in one of his most brilliant speeches that his first desire to 
become an orator was aroused by listening, as a West- 
minster boy, to the great speeches of Pitt and Fox. The 
Abbey is still their chapel, and there, on Founders’ Day, in 
a short Latin service, they gratefully commemorate their 
numerous benefactors. But though theschool is well situated 
both as regards soil and water, though its sanitary record 
will compare favourably with schools situated in the country, 
and though vast additions and improvements have been made 
to the school buildings, the numbers of the boarders do not 
increase in the same ratio as the numbers of the half and 
home boarders. In June 1890 there were in the school 228 
boys, of whom only ninety-one were boarders—namely, fifty- 
one town boys and forty Queen’s Scholars. 

The feeling of parents against sending their sons to a 
hoarding-school in London seems so strong and so general that, 
if Westminster School remains where it is, it must in course of 
time become a day school pure and simple. Owing to the 
strong outcry raised by a large and influential body of old 
Westminsters in favour of the retention of the school on its 
present site, the question of removal was shelved in 1860, 

The Public School Commissioners in 1864 left the 
sideration of the question whether the removal of the school 
was financially and otherwise possible to the new Governing 
jody. In their report, however, they expressed their opinion 
that a decided step should be taken in one of two directions— 
“Either it should remain a boarding-school and should be 
removed in the country, or it should be retained on its present 
site and should be converted into a school in which the found- 
ation scholars should be day scholars or day boarders, sleeping 
at their own homes.” The Governing Body, though it came 
into existence in 1869, has not yet taken a decided step in 
either direction. But whatever fate may have in store for 
this old historic school, Westminster men, past, present, and 
future, should remember the following lines, with which the 
Epilogue to the “ Eunuchus ” concluded in 1726 :— 

What though decayed this outward structure falls 
The School stands firm in you her living walls, 
These mouldering stones alone your bounty claim, 
Not all mankind can change her inward frame. 
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The Middlesex Hospital has received a donation of £1000 
from Mr. W. H. Johnson, of Bermondsey. 

Miss Sandow, a young lady who has for five or six years 
acted as deputy for her father as registrar of births, marriages, 
and deaths for the Lelant district of the Penzance Union, has 
been elected his successor, out of seven candidates. 

General Viscount Wolseley has taken up the command of 
the troops in Ireland. The full strength of the military forces 
in the island, according to the latest returns, is 28,000 officers 
and men, exclusive of the militia. 

The Earl of Euston, D.L. and R.W. Prov. Grand Master of 
the Province of Northamptonshire and Huntingdonshire, on 
Sept. 25 opened the new Masonic Hall at Northampton. His 
Lordship afterwards presided at a banquet, attended by two 
hundred Masons, members of the ten lodges in the province, 
and visitors from other parts of England, and from America, 
Asia, and New Zealand. 

Seventeen of the survivors of the crew of the British 
steam-ship Portuense, which was struck by a cyclone when 
passing Virgin Islands, and foundered almost immediately, 
have been landed at Plymouth. They and two others who 
remain in the West Indies were in an open boat at sea for four 
days, and ultimately reached the island of Tortola. The 
captain and ten seamen went down with the vessel. 

At the autumn meeting of the Royal and Ancient Golf 
Club, held at St. Andrews, 150 gentlemen competed for King 
William the Fourth’s medal and the club’s gold medal. All 
the golf “ cracks’ were on the green, but owing to the stormy 
weather the average scores were not so good as on previous 
occasions. The winner of the former medal was Mr. Horace 
Hutchinson ; the club’s gold medal was won by Mr. A. N. 
Steward. 

The Commissioners of Woods and Forests have given 
authority to the Mansion House Committee for the erection of 
a bronze equestrian statue of the late Lord Napier of Magdala 
in the centre of the roadway in Waterloo-place, between the 
United Service and the Atheneum Clubs. The First Com- 
missioner of Works, after consultation with the Treasury, has 
consented to accept charge of the memorial and maintain it asa 
public statue on its completion. The statue is being executed 
by Sir Edgar Boehm, R.A., and will be finished before the end 
of the year. 
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rhis celebration, to which attention has been previously 
drawn, must be further referred to hereafter. the one im- 
lty of the occasion having occurred too late for 
may now be briefly stated that the 
arrangements more extended scale than at the 
previous festival (in IS88), which was a tentative experiment, 
the success of which fully justified the celebration that has 
just been held, and which, it is to be hoped, will prove to have 
been the establishment of regular triennial festivals at Hanley, 
the profits as on the two occasions that have already 
occurred, applied in aid of the funds of local hospitals—a 
purpose that is the object of nearly all our provincial 
festivals. ‘That just held at Hanley included the engagement 
of a full orchestra (led by Mr. Willy Hess), a numerous band 
of choristers and eminent solo vocalists, the conductor having 
Dr. Swinnerton Heap, whose new cantata, “ Fair Rosa- 
(composed for this festival), was the special feature of 
Of this, and of other 
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mond’ 
the concerts given in the Victoria Hall. 
proceedings, we must speak later. 

Mr. Freeman Thomas’s Promenade Concerts at Covent- 
Garden Theatre are at the end of their The last night 
is announced for Oct. 4—the theatre being required in prepara- 
tion for the series of performances of Italian opera to be given 
under the management of Signor Lago, Recent announcements 
of the Covent-Garden Promenade Concerts have included repeti- 
tions of the programme of “ humorous, quaint, and popular 
music,’ more of Mr. Reeves’s farewell appearances, 
and a military concert in celebration of the battle of the 
Alma (with, of course, Jullien’s British Army Quadrilles). A 
recent ** Wednesday” night concert was not entitled “classical,” 
as usual on that night of the week. The concert now referred 
to was, however, quite of average interest, having included, 
among other features, Haydn's bright and genial “Clock” 
symphony and Mendelssolin’s second pianoforte concerto, in 
Miss K. L. Isaacson displayed considerable ability as 
pianist Vocal music was effectually contributed by Miss 
Marriott, Mr. H. Kearton, and Mr. P. and Mr. J. 
Radcliff played a flute solo with brilliant execution. 
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The prospectus of Signor Lago’s forthcoming season of 
Italian Opera performances at Covent-Garden Theatre is about 
to be issued. The series will begin on October 18, the pe rform- 
ances occupying a period of about six weeks. Some important 
engagements have been made by Signor Lago, among them 
being that of M. Maurel, the eminent baritone ; several new- 
comers, of Continental reputation, being promised. Although 
the season will be brief, there will be much variety in the per- 
formances, which will be conducted by Signor Arditi and 
Signor Bevignani. For more specific information we must 
await the receipt of the official prospectus. 


A unanimons requisition has been presented to Alderman 
John Mark, Mayor of Manchester, asking him to accept the 
office of Chief Magistrate for another term. 

Sept. 25 being the thirty-third anniversary of the heroic 
entry of the force under Generals Havelock and Outram 
into Lucknow to the relief of the beleaguered garrison, a 
number of officers dined together, to commemorate the event, 
in the Whitehall Rooms of the Hotel Métropole. General Sir 
William Olpherts, V.C., K.C.B., presided. 

Dr. Freshfield, Vice-President of the British Archeological 
Society, has presented to the borough of Winchelsea the old 
Townhall, which passed out of the possession of the inhabit- 
ants many yearsago. It is now proposed to utilise the building 
for public purposes. Ata meeting of the Mayor, jurats, and 
freemen, Dr. Freshfield’s gift was gratefully accepted, and it 
was decided to present him with the freedom of the borough. 

Mr. Andrew J.S. Johnstone of Halleaths has given a new 
clock for the Lockerbie ‘townhall, and its manufacture has 
been entrusted to Mr. J. W. Benson, clockmaker to the Queen, 
Ludgate-hill, London, who has made a clock specially suited 
to the tower, showing the time upon four illuminated dials, 
five feet in diameter, containing all the latest improvements, 
and striking the hours upon a 10-cwt. bell. 

Ata meeting of the Birmingham Chamber of Commerce a 
deputation attended from the promoters of the Birmingham 
and Liverpool Ship Canal. The scheme was explained, and it 
was stated that in the valley of the Trent, near the Potteries, 
through which the canal would pass, they had a downfall of 
seventy times as much water as was required for the whole 
vanal. A registered company had been formed, with a capital 
of £30,000. A _ resolution was passed approving of the 
scheme and recommending it to public support. 

Mr. William Farmer and Mr. Augustus Harris, the newly 
elected Sheriffs of the City of London, were sworn in on 
Sept. 27 with more than the customary ceremonial. A large 
company was subsequently entertained at a banquet in Haber- 
dashers’ Hall.—On the previous day Mr. Harris was presented 
with the official chain and badge of the Shrievalty as a 
mark of the esteem entertained for him by his Masonic, 
dramatic, and other friends; and Mr. Farmer was recently 
the recipient of a badge and chain subscribed for by a number 
of his supporters and friends. 

The marriage of Sir E. Vincent, K.C.M.G., Director-General 
of the Ottoman Bank, Constantinople, with Lady Helen Venetia 
Duncombe, second daughter of the Earl and Countess of 
Feversham, was solemnised on Sept. 24,in St. Paul’s Church, 
Knightsbridge. Many relatives and friends were present. The 
bride arrived leaning on the arm of her father, who subse- 
quently gave her away. The bridesmaids were Lady Ulrica 
Duncombe (the bride’s sister), Lady Katherine Thynne 
(daughter of the Marquis of Bath), Hon. Mabel Duncombe 
(daughter of the late Viscount Helmsley and niece of the 
bride), Hon. Aline Grimston (daughter of Viscount Grimston), 
and Miss Vera Howard Vincent (daughter of Colonel 
Howard Vincent, M.P., and niece of the bridegroom). 
The bridegroom's brother, Mr. Frederic Vincent, was best 
man. The bride wore a Venetian dress of white satin tied 
at the waist with a silver girdle, and slightly opened at 
the throat with a ruff of fine point lace; the long Court train 
was enriched with a design of large lilies, the faint green 
leaves and yellow stamens wrought in delicate needlework, 
and was fastened at the shoulders with silver cords. Her veil 
was of point lace, her ornaments a diamond necklace and 
diamond star, and she carried in the place of the conventional 
bouquet a sheaf of tall lilies loosely tied with a spray of dark 
foliage. The bridesmaids were attired alike in cream benga- 
line, with lettuce-green velvet yokes and point lace fichus and 
epaulettes, green-velvet waist ribbons to match the yokes, and 
large green felt hats with white ostrich plumes, and each 
carried a silvered basket filled with white lilies, begonia 
leaves, and maidenhair fern, and wore a large pink topaz and 
diamond brooch, the gift of the bridegroom. Among the 
many presents were a gold smelling-bottle from the Prince of 
Wales, a ruby and diamond sword for the hair from the 
Princess of Wales, and a superb diamond and emerald bracelet 
from the Grand Vizier of Turkey. 
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THE GREAT SCHOOL-ROOM, BEFORE THE REMOVAL OF THE “SHELL.” 
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THE NILE BARRAGE, RECENTLY COMPLETED BY THE EGYPTIAN PUBLIC WORKS DEPARTMENT UNDER SIR COLIN SCOTT MONCRIEFF. 








OBER - AMMERGAU 
PASSION PLAY. 
The series of performances of 
this religions drama by a com- 
pany of village folk in the 
Bavarian Highlands has ended 
for this year. Local custom 
prescribes its repetition every 











ten years, in solemn commem- 
oration of the pestilence of 
1633, or, rather, of the cessation 
of that plague; and since IS70 
each decennial festival has 
attracted large numbers of 
visitors, throughout the 
summer, from different parts 
of Enrope, as well Protestant 
as Catholic. As people can 
never be universally agreed on 
questions of taste and senti- 
ment, there are some who 
doubt the propriety of using 
the scenes and actions of the 
New ‘Testament history, espe- 
cially the Crucifixion of Jesus \t 
Christ, as materials of thea- Wyatt 
trical representation. The per- a 
formance, which has this year 
been rendered more artistic 
as a theatrical spectacle by 
scenery and costumessentfrom 
Munich at some cost, and by 
the erection of a _ proper 
theatre, is much admired by 
wsthetic critics, and was sufli- 
ciently described by our Special 
Correspondent at the com- 
mencement of the season. We 
have also given Illustrations 
of several of the most effective 
scenes, and Portraits of the 
chief actors, dressed in cha- 
racter as “the Christus,” the 
Apostles Peter and John, and 
the betrayer Judas; Caiaphas 
and Annas, the High Priests ; 
the Roman Governor Pilate, 
and the tetrarch of Galilee, 
Herod; the just Nathaniel, 
Mary the mother of Jesus, and 
Mary Magdalene. Our con- 
cluding Illustrations are a 
View of the interior of the 
theatre, the audience leaving 
it, and the carriage-road up the 
hill from the railway station. 
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THE CARRIAGE ROAD TO OBER-AMMERGAU. LEAVING THE THEATRE. 


THE PASSION d OBER-AMMERGAU. 
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the barrage in a sound state. 

The ground upon which the foundations of the barrage are 
laid consists of alternate beds of fine river sand and alluvial 
mud. During low Nile, when the arches are closed, there is a 
difference of level in the water on either side, amounting in 
June 1885 to nearly 10ft. Hence the water has a constant 
tendency to percolate under the foundations and establish 
a uniform level. In doing this it carries along with it 
particles of the mud and sand on which the barrage rests, 
and by undermines the whole structure. The 
problem was, then, to build across the river a foundation 
either sufficiently deep or sufficiently broad to stop the water 
from passing underneath, or to compel what little did 
pass to travel so far either vertically or horizontally that 
its velocity would be checked. In this way not only would 
the water be unable to wash away the sand and mud, bunt it 
would even deposit the particles of sand and mud which it 
brought along with it, and thus the substratum would every 
year become more and more impermeable. After careful con- 
sideration, it decided to spread the foundations out 
horizontally, so as to form a broad water-tight platform, 
rather than to sink a deep wall of concrete in the river bed. 
Besides adding to the width of the foundations, it was necessary 
to give additional solidity tothe whole work. For this purpose 
a solid bed of Portland cement concrete, 4 ft. thick, was spread 
over the whole flooring, and covered under the arches, and 
down stream, where the action was severest, with a heavy 
pavement of dressed Trieste stone, and up stream with rubble 
limestone masonry. A line of sheet piling, 16 ft. deep, was 
carried across the whole river 85 ft. above the bridge. 

The preliminary stages of the work were begun on March 24, 
1886. An earthen cofferdam was built out into the river 
enclosing the twenty arches at the western end of the Rosetta 
barrage, which were the arches most seriously cracked. The 
water within this dam was pumped out, and it was then 
possible to examine and repair the old foundation. The work 
done in this first short season was more or less of an experi- 
mental character, and there was only time partially to repair 
six bad floorings. Work began in earnest in 1887, when it 
was resolved to complete the western half of the Rosetta 
barrage. One of the chief difficulties that had to be encountered 
was that the working season was necessarily a very short one. 
On account of the state of the river flood a beginning could 
never be made before the end of November. The portion of 
the barrage which was to be operated upon was first enclosed 
by great earthen banks forming a cofferdam all round. ‘They 
had to be made in deep water, and this part of the work always 
took more than two months. Then the water inside had to be 
pumped out, and it was considered fortunate if the actual 
work on the foundations could be begun by the first days of 
March. It then continued without intermission day and 
night until the end of June, when the Nile began to rise 
again. There was not time in each season to repair more than 
the half of either barrage. The work was, therefore, spread 
over four years. 

A further difficulty was that all the time the barrage was 
being mended it was necessary to use it to hold the water up. 
From the pressure of the water outside springs were constantly 
breaking out in the floor of the portion from which the water 
had been excluded, and on one occasion in the last season of 
all there was a serious risk of the work being interrupted for 
the rest of the summer owing to a disaster of this kind. 
Other difficulties were constantly presenting themselves, 
especially in the earlier stages of the work. Almost every 
day some new trouble had to be faced, some new expedient 
invented 

By the middie of June of the present year the great work 
was practica ly compieted. A few further operations had still 
to be done, but the barrage below the water-line was finished. 
‘Tbe outlay up to date has been £405,000, and what still remains 
to be done may bring this amount up to £420,000 as the cost 
of restoring the barrage. It is impossible to estimate with 
any degree of accuracy the benefits which have accrned, and 
will. now that the work is finished, accrue to a still greater 
extent to the country from the Nile barrage. 
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NEW BOOKS. 
By Diane Chasseresse. (Macmillan and 
] appareutly of good family and social position, 
tless and unaffected style is an indication of well- 
refinement, cherishes among the recollections 
irgely spent in the Scottish Highlands, an early 
ith parental encouragement, into the masculine 
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pursuits of fishing and shooting, which she followed with 
more enthusiastic ardour, sometimes with better success, than 
most of the glish taking to the and 
salmon-rivers ata later period of life. We do not wish, as a 
matter of taste, to see the rod and the gun, fowling-piece or 
rifle, in the hands of every lady; killing wild creatures is 
hardly the best pastime for womanhood ; but this “ Diane 
Chasseresse,” who writes primarily for the amusement of her 
daughters, must have been a pleasant, amiable girl, as well as 
a brave one, and her experiences, which are likely to remain 
exceptional among her own sex, merit social toleration. It is 
admirable that a young woman, of any rank, should equal 
boys and young men in physical courage, in activity and hardi- 
and not minding a fall, a storm of 
stream; that she shonld love horses 
unts and habits of every beast, bird, 
and fish, and find her way fearlessly over the hills around 
her Highland home. So far, she is a happy example ; 
\ not prepared to say that angling is an unfemin- 
sport: we remember that Queen Elizabeth and the ladies 
urt occasionally used the bow, or the cross-bow, among 
the deer in English parks, and that Shakspeare makes a 
* praiseful Princess,” with some tender compunction, “seek to 
spill the poor deer’s blood, that my heart means noill.” Yet 
this is not precisely the most appropriate and suitable accom- 
plishment of the modern lady ; and the authoress herself, when 
she had shot a seal on the rock, thought it horrid to see the sea 
red with blood, nor was she pleased by wounding hinds that 
got away “ made sore by shooting.” Her favourite weapon was 
*a sweet little rifle,” of -380 bore, called “* Little Death,” which 
proved fatal to stag, hind, roebuck, doe, and small game— 
including grouse, blackcock, woodcock, partridge, pigeon, and 
wild duck. Her shooting position was to sit on the ground, 
with knees up, resting the left elbow on the knee, her back 
supported, perhaps, by the back of the keeper or gillie, who 
sat behind her. Once, when she hada heavy double-barrelled 
rifle, she inadvertently fired off both barrels at once, and the 
recoil knocked her down. In salmon-fishing, as she was never 
afraid to jump into the water and run after her prey, we under- 
stand she was tolerably expert ; she once played and took two 
fish of 28 1b. each within an hour. But there are many sport- 
ing anecdotes told by gentlemen, which can be read with equal 
relish. More congenial, to our mind, are those of her simple 
adventures in scrambling up the walls of a ruined tower, 
with another girl, to the astonishment of passing tourists ; 
or in floating down the river on a frail kind of boat, made of 
an inflated waterproof cloak, in which she lay flat; and the 
troublesome keeping of a live otter in her bed-room bath at 
this was after she married, and she actually brought 
her husband's consent, to their house in 
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Lu bre y De Vere’s Poems: A Selection. Edited by John 
Dennis. (Cassell and Co.) — The dignity of literature is 
agreeably consulted when a just and scholarly critic, so trust- 
worthy as Mr. Dennis, undertakes the office of selecting and 
arranging chosen portions of the works of a contemporary 
poet who has, like Mr. Aubrey De Vere, not hitherto become 
so widely known as his genius deserves. Some, indeed, of 
those who have only heard of him as an author of verse may 
still confound him with the late Sir Aubrey de Vere, his 
father, whose “ Julian the Apostate” and Mary Tudor” were 
produced many years ago. It is not creditable to the literary 
taste of this generation that either of them should be 
neglected; and we trust that the publication of this little 
volume will bring more fairly into public notice the merits of 
a living writer perfectly skilled in his delightful art, whose 
conceptions are of high intellectual value, pure and noble in 
sentiment, and independent of the passing caprices of fashion. 
‘This very independence, however, not being allied with 
eccentricity of style or violent extravagance of any kind, 
which might catch the attention of some. readers, has probably 
hindered Mr. De Vere’s poems from gaining much popularity ; 
but we should not, in any case, have expected great accept- 
ance for those which treat of ancient Irish legendary history, 
or of the mediwval Catholic Church. Mr. Dennis has judi- 
ciously refrained from including any considerable amount of 
such themes in his collection ; and we could have spared 
the barbaric meditation of an aged Bard in the thirteenth 
century — surely, too late a date —also, “The Battle of 
Clontarf,” and “The Combat at the Ford,” with the 
Firbolg and the Gae-bulg, and all that. The fine story 
of Caedmon's inspired song of the Creation, and the 
pathetic account of the last days of the Venerable Bede, 
have an abiding religious interest for Christians of every 
Church ; and “ The Death of Copernicus,” as the soliloquy ofa 
pious philosopher, anxious to reconcile Science with Divine 
Revelation, may rank with several of Browning's profoundest 
and sincerest poems. We should think, of the other composi- 
tions here republished, that “The Search after Proserpine,” a 
most beautiful and affecting story of classical mythology, 
treated in a romantic spirit and style, is the likeliest to please 
the majority of readers. The author's mastery of lyric 
measures is remarkable, but not more so than the harmonions 
and flexible structure, in this poem, of his blank verse, though 
we cannot say the same of the extracts from his “ Alexander 
the Great.” With regard to the latter, there is no judging of a 
dramatic work by detached scenes, and we do not happen to 
have ever read it as a whole. In the“ Lines written under 
Delphi” we have the reflections of a thonghtful student of 
general history, and of an earnest religious believer, im- 
pressively enunciated in a good poetical sermon. The Sonnets 
are as good as fabrics of that pattern are made; and we hold 
that the writer of a correct and graceful sonnet has taken a 
pass degree in the art of versifying, though he may never 
attain lyrical honours. Mr. Aubrey De Vere is one of our few 
contemporary poets deserving the title, and is a_ serious 
original thinker, which isa still better claim to attention, we 
take it, in the present age. 


Bloomshu ry and St. Giles's, Past and Present. By George 
Clinch. (Truslove and Shirley.) — London topographical 
history forms an increasing library, to which this instructive 
volume, by a competent antiquary, Mr. Clinch, of the British 
Museum Books Department, is a valuable addition. ‘The West 
Central District is a metropolitan quarter of great social and 
literary interest, thongh now less fashionable as a residence 
than it was in the last century ; and its past changes of occu- 
pation, its architectural featwres, and the classes and notable 
individuals by whom it has been inhabited, are worthy of 
inquiry and description. We learn that, until the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth, “St. Giles-in-the-Fields” was merely a 
suburban village at the farther end of Oldbourne, now called 
Holborn, beyond which, at Tyburn, lay the forest of Maryie- 
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bone, then a hunting-ground. Houses began to arise in 
Drury-lane, in Great Queen-street, in Bloomsbury, and on the 
south side of Holborn, early in the seventeenth century, 
while Lincoln’s-inn-fields was laid out by Inigo 
Jones. The old manor of Blemundsbury (Bloomsbury), 
named from the family of its owner in the reign of Henry 
III., passed, in 1668, with the manor of St. Giles, from the 
Earls of Southampton, who had bought this estate, to the 
family of the Duke of Bedford, by the marriage of Lady Rachel 
to the noble and unfortunate Lord William Russell (who was 
beheaded in Lincoln’s-inn-fields) ; and the parish of St. George 
was created in 1724. Great part of this estate, consisting of 
Lloomsbury-square, Bedford-square, Russell-square, and the 
adjacent streets, assumed an aristocratic character in the 
middle of the eighteenth century. The removal, in 1800, of 
sedford House, once called Southampton House, which stood 
on the site of Bedford-place, was accompanied by extensive 
buildings to the north, under the direction of Burton, who was 
also the architect of those to the east, on the Foundling 
ILospital estate. Among noted residents in or about the Blooms- 
bury neighbourhood were Steele, Colley Cibber, Lord Mansfield, 
Akenside, Churchill, Gray, Dr. Burney, Lord Eldon, Isaac 
Disraeli, and Sir T. Lawrence ; Charles Dickens lived close to 
Tavistock-square. The burning of Lord Mansfield’s house and 
library in Bloomsbury-square, by the Gordon rioters of 1780, is 
well known. Montague House. purchased from Lord Halifax 
in 1753, was the chosen site of the British Museum, which is 
not exactly a parochial institution. Apart from Bloomsbury, 
the district comprised in this local history contains much that 
is of historical interest. Lincoln's Inn and Gray's Inn, 
though not in St. Giles’s parish, are near enough, perhaps, 
to supply a couple of chapters. On the other side, there is 
the neighbourhood of Seven Dials, which had its notorious 
“ rookeries ” within our recollection, and which has witnessed 
great changes and contrasts of condition. Mr. Clinch 
scribes the parish charities, the churches and chapels, the 
special hospitals, the two great breweries, the old taverns. the 
grand establishment of Messrs. Pears and Co., New Oxford- 
street, and Mudie’s Library. Londoners have many reasons to 
feel quite at home in St. Giles’s, and only want the promised 
new good street to connect it with Temple Bar. This volume 
is furnished with many Illustrations, mostly copied from rare 
engravings and ancient maps in the British Museum. It is 
not badly arranged and compiled, and should havea place on 
the regular Londoner's bookshelves. The same publishers, 
Messrs. ‘T'ruslove and Shirley, of St. Paul's Churchyard, have 
recently issued a descriptive history of * Norwood and Dul- 
wich,” by Mr. Allan M. Galer, of Worcester College, Oxford, 
with Illustrations, which is a good work of the kind. 
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Studies of Wordsworth. By the Rev. F. A. 
Malleson. (Cassell and Co.)—This reprint of a few papers 
written by the Vicar of Broughton-in-Furness, for Good 
Words, the Sunday at Home, and another megazine, will, 
perhaps, be acceptable to readers who still relish the ever more 
diluted infusion of Wordsworthian sentiment in prose descrip- 
tion and commentary dealing with moorland and mountain 
scenery. Bolton Abbey and Wharfedale, Grasmere, and the 
banks of the Duddon are localities invested by story and 
sonnet with much romantic interest, but have already been 
copiously illustrated by literary essays of this kind; and Mr. 
Malleson does not add much to our previous acquaintance with 
their natural aspects, and with the anecdotes, legendary or 
authentic, concerning notable inhabitants of those districts. 
One contribution to the Wordsworthiana he does 
furnish which has the merit of original information. Among 
his parishioners, in 1872, was Sarah Davies, a poor woman 
then dying of consumption, who was a native of Grasmere, and 
who was the identical little girl Sarah Mackereth, when ten 
years of age, that plunged into a stream at flood to save 
a drowning lamb---an incident commemorated in one of 
Wordsworth’s minor poems. Mr. Malleson also knows two 
old ladies at Broughton-in- Furness who were baptised 
by the Rev. Robert Walker, the estimable clergyman and 
schoolmaster of Seathwaite, deceased in 1802, and renowned 
for his long life of exemplary industry, fidelity, and 
charity, related in a memoir that is appended to ordinary 
editions of Wordsworth. The latter part of this rather thin 
volume is made up of an account of the author's rambles in 
Western Switzerland, and in the Italian Tyrol, regions almost 
as familiar to English tonrists as Westmoreland and the York- 
shire dales. Wordsworth also had something to say about 
Switzerland, but he travelled over different ground. The 
Cantons of Neufchatel, Fribourg, and Vaud are too little 
known to our countrymen, and Mr. Malleson’s observations 
there, including his description of Grandson, near which the 
Swiss defeated Charles of Burgundy, have some freshness of 
interest. Bormio, the Stelvio Pass, and Meran afford the sub- 
jects of the remaining chapters, written during a sojourn at 
Bormio as acting English chaplain seven years ago. 
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London Strect Arabs. By Mrs. Il. M. Stanley. (Cassell 
and Co.)—The accomplished lady formerly known as Miss 
Dorothy Tennant, whose recent marriage to the famous African 
explorer was an event of much social interest, needs no intro- 
duction to the public as an artist of some talent with a kindly 
predilection for those diverting specimens of humanity, 
troublesome occasionally, but still amenable to civilisation, 
the “ young barbarians all at play ” in the open thoroughfares 
of this great city. We wish Mr. Stanley would reside in London, 
and take in hand the task of reclaiming them, after he has 
done with the black fellows of the Congo I’ree State ; butin the 
meantime we appreciate Mrs. Stanley's benevolent as well as 
clever graphic efforts to represent their figures and habits in 
the light of genial drollery and humorous sympathy, without 
which inspiration, to accompany philanthropic zeal, there is 
little chance of reaching the hearts of boys too long left idle 
and neglected by the indispensable serious schoolmaster. Ina 
frank and agreeable preface of seven pages she tells us how 
she has always been fond of “ ragamuffins ”; how her girlish 
fancy was to study their everyday life in Seven Dials or Drury- 
lane ; and how she has found delightful subjects among the 
frolicsome groups of careless youth on the Thames Embank- 
ment, in St. James's Park, or in Battersea Park, certainly not 
the less picturesque for their outward integument of dirt and 
We like the little girls best, for our own part, especially 
when they are in charge of babies ; and it is pretty to sce them 
dancing to the music of a hand-organ; but these also find a 
place in Mrs. Stanley's affections. This volume contains about 
forty of her drawings, some of which have appeared in Littl 
Folks, the Quiver, and other popular magazines, and a few of 
them were designed to illustrate stories of the family life of 
the London poor. Their characteristic force and truth, the 
vivacity of expression and the unconscious grace of attitudes 
and gestures, render them works of artistic quality, and their 
publication will do some good. 


rags, 


The Warden of King's College Hospital has received £1000 
from Mr. Matthew Whiting, and the ward, which had been 
closed for want of funds, will at once be reopened, 
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IN ABBOTSFORD: SEPTEMBER 1890. 
Through the old town of Melrose, with its smiling gardens, its 
wreathing roses and hanging clematis—its dark hill frowning 
on the old abbey, tinged bright red by the setting sun. Away 
from the old ruin, past which once came clanking Deloraine’s 
horse in breastplate and armour—leaving behind us the old 
Gothic archways and forgotten tomb of Knight and Lady: 
leaving behind us the vaults of the Douglas, the Heart of the 
Bruce, the grave of Michael Scott—till Eildon Hills are seen 
before us, off the main road to Abbotsford. Harebells are 
nodding and curtseying in the wind ; big white daisies fill the 
hedgerows; golden harvest lends warm colouring; in the 
distance wins the Tweed. Dark-green fir-woods line the 
valley, mingled with oak, with ash, with chestnut—trees 
which, some sixty or seventy years ago, were planted chiefly 
by Sir Walter Scott’s hand. Where once was a farm-steading, 
known as Cartley Hole, lordly Abbotsford now rises—the ford 
over which abbots crossed, on their way to Dryburgh or Melrose. 

From this same grey-turreted mansion many a fine book 
went forth to the world. All kinds of curious-sculptured 
stones were wrought into its varied fabric—one from the 
Tolbooth, another from Selkirk—while statues or fountains 
bestrew the rich gardens. Inside the house the real interest 
centres—in the few rooms still shown to the visitor—the 
rooms you will find described, with their contents, in pages of 
Lockhart, in pages of Irving. The study, to which Scott paid 
his last visit on Sept. 17, 1832, the very same chair, and 
Armada oak desk, at which the pen “dropped on the paper.” 
You remember how Scott sank back among his pillows, and 
never more wrote “blotted lines.” and Allan was sent for, 
Scott’s dear friend, to paint the sanctum as it then appeared. 
As you stand in it, confronted by that desk, with its brass- 
inscribed tablet and shining surface, little effort of imagin- 
ation is needed to place the great novelist there before you. 
Over the mantelshelf hangs a frame, perhaps the only new 
addition. It contains the card-plate and visiting card last used 
by Sir Walter Scott. To ordinary eyes the room appears 
just as it might have been in 1832. On the shelves lie pipes 
and walking-sticks, labelled from many a noteworthy place. 
This galleried study, this little room—* Speak a bit,” as, says 
Mrs. Maxwell Scott, Sir Walter loved to call it—must have 
known many a celebrated conference, when he whose warm 
heart filled the air with its charm gathered round him that 
“bevy of friends.” Iere is the library, with richly carved 
ceiling, like to the roof of Rosslyn Chapel; its walls lined 
with books, to the number of 2000—its Chantrey bust, and 
many portraits. In the big bow window are gathered, 
perhaps, the most interesting of all personal relics. Side by 
side you may see small reminders of victor and vanquished at 
Waterloo : Napoleon's blotting-book, in green plush with gold 
N.; his cloak-clasp, with two large golden bees; near them a 
thin grey lock of hair—Wellington’s—* given to me and eut 
off by - * Here is a snuffbox of old Irish oak, with 
a diamond harp on the lid. Without that label the giver is 
recognised by everyone who has heard of Miss Edgeworth. 
Near it, a pocket-book, or perhaps a purse, worked in dark 
silks by Flora Macdonald. Here is a brooch of Helen Mac- 
gregor’s; a silk purse “knitted by Joanna Baillie.” Tere, 
too, you will find the snuffbox of Tom Purdie, that devoted of 
keepers ; a box “made from the pulley of the Maiden”: a 
gold snuffbox, presented by George IV.; 2 tortoiseshell cup 
and saucer ; endless relics of great men and women of history, 
of all times and periods, all lands and seas, brought together 
in the Poet's sanctum. [rom the window you look down on 
the pleasaunce Lockhart says he loved so well. In September 
of 1832 Sir Walter Scott still loved to be drawn about there. 
Past the green sloping lawn rushes the Tweed, whose silver 
streak he loved to see, and on which his eyes rested fondly at 
the moment of his death. 

The drawing-room, hung with a green Chinese paper, 
reminds one of the Hoos Ten Bosch: in it is found many a 
masterpiece, and reminiscence of Sir Walter Scott's life. In 
it there is still a somewhat ghastly portrait of Queen Mary's 
head, “ taken immediately after death”: the little old paint- 
ing, darkened by age, bears signature of Amyas Cawood. 
Mrs. Maxwell Scott ascribes the drawing to, perhaps, a sister 
of Margaret Cawood, who was among the Queen’s faithful 
retainers up to the date of her death. 

In the armoury still hangs “Ginger’s” portrait. painted 
by the hand of Sir Edwin Landseer; and the well-known 
pen-and-ink sketch of Queen Elizabeth dancing “high and 
disposedly " before the Scotch Ambassadors. In Kirkpatrick 
Sharpe’s Life there is an account of it, which Mr. Chambers 
calls one of “ his masterpieces”; and Sir Walter Scott is said 
never to have passed the picture without laughing at the gro- 
tesque figure. Near toit hangs, in the low long room, the sword 
of Montrose ; the gan of Rob Roy, which latter, in the days of 
Irving's visit, hung instead in the large library. Then there are 
broadswords and Highland claymores, skeindhus, and donble- 
barrelled guns, the latter with one barrel above the other ; Sir 
Walter's blunderbuss; an old cowhorn, etched with map of 
America, by James Cleghorn. Contributions from Russia, Persia, 
New Zealand hang all round the narrow room, with necklaces of 
human hair, engraved human bones, spurs with very varied 
histories. The hall, filled with curiosities, is forty feet in 
length, and is panelled with old black oak, from the walls of 
Dunfermline Kirk. Above the fireplace, modelled, by-the-bye, 
from the Abbot's stall at Melrose, are a model of the skull of 
Robert the Bruce and of Shaw the Lifeguardsman of Waterloo. 
On the ceiling are armorial bearings of Scotts of many past 
generations, * Wha kepit the marches of Scotland in the anld 
time for the King.” Saddest of all sights, to one who in these 
days follows the footprints of Sir Walter Scott, are the 
contents of a glass-framed table, holding some portions of 
his wardrobe—the white hat, such as Irving may have met 
him in, and which, indeed, he describes; the body clothes, 
blue coat with brass buttons, and vest, last worn by the 
great novelist ; still more, the shoes, as if just put off, retaining 
every impress of those kindly feet which were so welcome in 
cot and hall, and have left such memories behind. Of external 
aspects little has altered since 1832, and you can trace, map 
in hand, the last progress of that funeral, which touched all 
hearts, and, Lockhart says, left no dry eye in Melrose. At 
Dryburgh, not very far from the Rose Window, you will find 
the arch shading his grave. Will find, too, Lockhart, “ laid at 
his fect,” in the place he would have loved best. The great 
Earl of Buchan had his wish, and Scott lies in the Abbey. 
Around him the grass waves, and bluebells linger, white 
pigeons coo and fly all day; far away is the heather, above 
the blue sky ; looming, are the Eildon Hills. Nearly sixty 
years after death, his memory is still green. You may meet 
aged persons who love to talk of “Sir Walter.” E. K. P. 
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The Duke of Cambridge visited York on Sept. 26, and 
inspected the 10th Hussars, the 6th Dragoon Guards, and the 
Ist Battalion West Riding Regiment, on Knavesmire. Sub- 
sequently his Royal Highness attended a Mansion House 
meeting, held under the auspices of the Gordon Boys’ Home, 
and moved a resolution, which was carried, to the effect that 
it was desirable to form a branch in York. 
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C McMASTER.—The following is the game: 1.P to K 4th, ith Kt to 
K B 3rd, Kt to Q B 3rd; 3. Bro Kt oth, Kt to B 3rd; 4. Castles kes P Pr 
Qah, Ptod R 3rd; 6 Bto Gg Bath, PtoQ Kt 4th; 7. Be ’tody silt P 
takes P. Blo K3rd:& Pte BS SroK 2nd; 10, KR to K sq L Kt to Qah, 
Q to Q 2nd; 12. Kt tak bya slack resigns 

L Scuivu (Vienna).—We are sorry we did not notice your mistake in the notation 
as otherwise we should hive given u credit for the s trey 

Da F St.—How about this for No.1? 1. Kt tukes P, B Kk BtoQ Bith,a 
move: 3. Kt mates, Ifyou have made no mistake « diagram, We cannot see 
any escape for Black 

G ADAMSON. —Many thanks, We trust your expectat‘ons will be realised 

Signor Aspa.—The second version seems sound, but if the first can be corrected 
we rather prefer it 

PW WiL.iams.—No easy for ¢ ] ! N 
would have done her solution KrtoK: 
If youcany ed t What is th se oft 
W Rat K ath can also } ved by Q to 
B Sth, &e 





















Cornewer SOLUTIONS OF ProRLEM No, 2417 rees bar; of N 
24119 from Jacob j n (Bombay) and F A Hiil f No, 2420 
from F 2421 fr * Huttl Grant, Captain 
J A Challice tess (Whitl KF 
Huttlin Y rant, WH Reed, 
F Huttlir ler ‘Pr nkfort gore hesse, A 
Gwinner ’ MAB,I xiwin, JD 

t git Iillice, F Ward (Old ‘Trafford 
and Ei 3) 

ConRKCT SOLUTIONS OF PRORLEM No, 2424 received from F rnando (Dublin 
Dawn, Hereward, W I siverpool Alph F Huttlinger, BOD Kn 
E E H, Jupiter Junior, A Newnan, J tall, Martin F,C E Perugini, TG@ (Ware 
1) MeCoy (Galway), Carl Koltscharsch (Geneva). RH Brooks, Mra Kel if Kel 
M R Fitzmaurice (Stratane Shadforth, F G@ Rowland (Shrewshurt Mrs 
Wilson (Plymouth), R F N Banks, L Desanges (Lansann Dr Waltz (Heidel 
berg), Sobersides, T Roberts, J Dixon, W R Raillem, No Harris, J D Tucker 
(Leeds), J Coad, J F Moon, HS B (Ben Khyddin M Burke, and E Louden, 

SOLUTION OF PROBLEM No, 2422.—By J. W. AbborT, 
WITTE, BLACK, 
1. Kt to Q 3rd K to K 5th 
2. Q takes P (ch) K moves 
3. R or Kt mates, 
If Black play 1. P to Kt 7th, then 2, R to Bsth (ch); and 3. Kt mates, 
PROBLEM NO, 2426, 
By H, Coover, 
BLACK, 
y WY, WY UY —y YUM Yf, 
Yyy ty 
Yy Yy Z 
Vf} Wddddidis Wd 
UH fy, y 


yy 





Y Yj 
Y Wea G 
YY. “fii. 
Z ; Yi 
0is//0da Yc 
YY / YW 
YY Uy 
YMA 








"Wa ons 7 MY ._ , y 
ei rats Ypreyy Y ; CH! 
Mf, VEAL 














WHITE, 
White to play, and mate in three moves, 

THE MANCHESTER CHESS CONGRESS. 
Game played between Messrs. TINSLEY and MULLER. 
(Queen's Gambit declined.) 
BLACK ‘MR. M WHITE (MR, T.) 


WHITE (MR. T.) BLACK (Mr, M.) 


P to B 4th 24. Kt to B 3rl 
K P takes P 25. Q to Kt 3rd 
P to B 5th | 26. P to K R 4th 


Q to Q sq 
Kt to R 2nd 
B to Q B sq 


t. 3 to Q 2nd 
'p takes Q P 
.R to Q Bsa 


i. en ith Pte Q 4th f the p wwerful K BR, seems to be the 
2.P toQ B 4th P to K 3rd orrect Hine of play ; for, alt rough White 
3. P to K 3rd KttoK B3rd_ | i still hi yell enc ill gees la 
4. Kt to Q B 3r 1 RB to K 2nd position would be somewhat relieved, 
5. Kt to B 3rd P to Q Kt 3rd 22. Kt to Q 3rd RtoR 3rd 
6. B to Q 3rd B to Kt 2nd 23. Kt to K 5th P to R 3rd 

| 














1) 1, Bto Kt sq P to Q R 3rd 27. Bto Kt sq K to R sq 
Losing time at an important stage of 28. Kt to K 5th K to Kt sq 
the opening Kt to Q 2nd, to prevent Kt There seems nothing better, but 
to K oth, should have been played, After | Biack’s game is hopelessly smashed, 
Sn fined had s useless “pp 
Wh ny has ¢ nop a, 6 te week 29. B takes Kt (ch) K takes B 
11. Kt to K 5th 30. Kt takes K BP) Q to B 2nd 
The Kt is now strongly posted, and | 31, Kt to K 5th B to K B 4th 
cannot be dislodged without loss of 2 Pto R 5th P to Kt 3rd 
position. = > > 
Il. P to Q Kt 4th ig to K 4th , , ' Ry tt 
> 9 ery ingeniously played, by 1e 
12, Castles Q Kt to Q 2nd sacrifice of this Pawn, White clears the 
13. P to B 4th Castles | road to vietory. 
14. Q to B 3rl {to K sq 33. 3 takes K P 
15. Bb to B Sth Kt to B sq | 34. P takes Kt P(ch) K to Kt 
16. P to K Kt 4th . 
| Itisclear he cannot take the P with- 
White has played the opening with | out losing the B.as follows: B takes P, 
great judgment, and from this point) Pro B5th, Bto Rath. P te > Kt 6th (ch), 
never relaxes the attack he now obtains. | K to Kt sq, Q to R 2nd 
> P to Kt 5th | 35. P to B 5th P takes P 
7. Kt toQ sq Q to B 2nd 36. B takes P B to B 3rd 
i. P to Kt 5th Kt (B 3rd) to Q) 37. B takes B R takes B 
2nt | 38. Q to Kt 5th t takes Kt 


19. Kt takes Kt Kt takes Kt 39. P takes R Q takes P 
20. Q to R 3rd Kt to B sq | 40. Q to R 4th Q takes Kt P 
21, Kt to B 2nd P to Q R 4th H11.QtoR7thich) Kto Bsq 


This is very tame. Bto Bsq, to get rid | 42, P to Kt 7th (ch), and wins, 


Game played between Messrs. VON SCHEVE and BLACKBURNE. 
(French Defence.) 


WHITE BLACK WHITE BLACK 
(Mr. B.) (Mr. Von 8.) (Mr. B.) (Mr. Von 8.) 
1. P to K 4th P to K 3rd 17. Kt i om K to K 2nd 
2. P to Q 4th P to Q 4th | 18. R to B 3rd 


3. Kt to Q B 3rd 
4, Bto K Kt 5th 
% P to K 5th 

. B takes B 


Kt to K B 3rd } 
B to K 2nd | 
K Kt to Q 2nd 
Q takes B 


White will not allow Black to exchan 
Queens new that the Black Queen is so 
| badly placed, 





7 Q to Q 2nd PwoQR3rd [18 Q to R Ath 

8 QKttoK 2nd P toQ Bath 19. Castles P to B 4th 

9. P to Q B 3rd KttoQB3rd_ | 20.Qto K B 2nd K to B sq 

10.PtoK Bath  P takes P o ; f 

- his is compulsory,as Qto R 4tl h) 

11. P takes P Q to Kt 5th rains a powerful attack at once 

12. Kt to K B 3rd Kt to Kt 3rd 21. Kt to Kt 5th 

13. Kt to B 3rd ; to Q 2nd oe ie K Rar 

14. R to Bsq Kt to B5th oped a R to O'R end 
Weakly permitting the adverse Kt to| 5 x ¢ s 3rd . a on 

take up a strong position at Q sth st. Adhd - fad oh, 

15. B take A Kt P takes B 26. RK to Q sq ra) t akes R (ch) 

16. Kt to K 4th P to Q Kt 4th 97. © take Oo . tak Kt 

2/.\) takes Q + takes 


o White no w che ster 7s bak ee 8 P,Kt : | 28. P to Q 5th RK toQ 2nd 
tion to Blick's castling or exchanging | 29 Q to R 5th, and White wins in his 
Queens. happiest vein. 

Mr. Blackburne’s blindfold exhibition at the City of London Chess Club 
on Sept, 22 was a brilliant performance, Mecting cight opponents of more 
than nsual strength, he won 5 games, drew 2, and lost 1. His suecessful 
antagonist was Mr. Kershaw, the president of the club, and the two gentle- 
men who drew were Messrs. Cutler and Alexandre. The play as usual 
attracted a large attendance, many ladies appearing among the spectators. 

The coming winter tournament of the City Club is expected to make a 
record in point of numbers, by being the largest ever playel. The prizes 
will amount In valne to about £60, and will include special gifts by Mr. R. 
Steel, Mr. J. Kershaw, and Mr. A. Mocatta, 

The Chess Championship of Holland has again fallen to Mr. Loman, the ¢ 
well-known member of the City Club, 
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OBITUARY. 
SIR ARCHIBALD DOUGLAS STEWART, BART 


Sir Archibald Douglas Stewart. eighth Baronet, of Grandtully, 
county Perth, J.P. and D.L., died at Murthly 


Castle on Sept. 20. He represented a very 
distinguished branch of the Stewarts. Ile 
was born in 1817, the youngest son of Sit 
George Stewart, fifth Baronet, by Catherine, 


his wife, eldest daughter of Mr. John Dram- 
mond of Logie Almond, and sncssodied to the 
title at the decease of his brother, Sir William 
Drummond Stewart, seventh Baronet II 
married, May 4, 1875, Hester Mary, eldest 
daughter of Mr. John Fraser of Bunchrew, 
county Inverness, and Nettey Park, Surrey 
The younger son of Sir John Stewart, third Baronet, of 
Grandtully, by his second wife, the only daughter of the 
second Marquis of Donglas, inherited the great estates of his 
uncle, the last Duke of Douglas, and was raised to the Barony 








of Douglas—a title now extinct. ‘The litigation for the 
immense Douglas property—known as “ the Douglas canse”™ 
excited public interest throughout Europe. Sir Archibald 


Douglas Stewart, the Baronet just deceased, not having had 
issue, his title appears to have expired with him. 

THE HON, A, J. F. EGERTON, M.P. 
The Hon, Alfred John Francis Egerton, M.P., died on Sept. 25, 
at Burwood House. Surrey, in his thirty-seventh year, He 
was second son of George Granville Francis, second Earl of 
Ellesmere, by Mary Lonisa, his wife, danghter of the late 
Karl Cawdor, and grandson of the well-remembered politician, 
Lord Francis Leveson-Gower, afterwards Egerton, K.G., on 
whom the Earldom of Ellesmere was conferred in 1846. Mr. 
Egerton, formerly Lieutenant in the Grenadier Guards, was 
M.P. for the Eccles Division of Lancashire as a Conservative 
since 1885. He married, April 28, 1881, Isabella Corisande 
Gertrude, daughter of Mr. Hamilton Georges of Kilbrew, 
county Meath, and leaves issue. 


MR. MILNE-HOME, 
Mr. David Milne-Home, LL.D., J.P. and D.L., of Milne Graden, 
county Berwick, convener of that county, died on Sept. 19, # 
his eighty-sixth year. He was eldest son of the late Admiral 
Sir David Milne, G.C.B., K.S.I., a very distinguished naval 
officer, second in command in Lord Exmouth’'s expedition 
against Algiers, by Grave, his wife, danghter of Sir Alexander 
Purves, Bart. ; was edneated in the University of Edinburgh, 
was called to the Scottish Bar in 1831, and in 1841 was 
appointed an Advocate Deputy. He was a member of various 
scientific bodies in London and Edinburgh, and attended 
assiduously the Royal Geographical and Meteorological 
Societies of Scotland. He married, Jnly 30, 18382, Jean 
Forman, eldest danghter and heiress of Mr. William Home of 
Paxton, and added the name of Home to his patronymic. Ile 
became a widower in 1876, with five daughters and one son, 
Colonel David Milne-Home, of the Royal Horse Guards Blue, 
M.P. for Berwick-on-Tweed 1874 to 1880 and from 1880 to 
1885. He is married to Jean, daughter of Sir Thomas Buchan 
Hepburn, Bart., and has issue. 
Mh. F. BARING STIORT, 

Mr. Francis Baring Short of Bickham, Devon, died on Sept. 18, 
aged eighty-nine. He was last surviving son of Mr. John 
Jeffery Short of Bickham, by Charlotte, his wife, danghter of 
Mr. John Baring of Mount Radford, Devon, M.P. for Exeter, 
head of the great London house of Baring. He served in early 
life in the toval Navy, and lived to be the oldest Magistrate 
for Devon. His first cousin, Thomas Vowler Short, became 
Bishop of St. Asaph. Mr, I’. B. Short married, April &, 1833, 
Emily Jane, daughter of the Rev. Richard Lane of Coffleet, 
and by her (who died in 1885) leaves several daughters and 
one only surviving son, Mr. Francis Albert Short, now of 
Bickham, born in 1841. 


We have also to record the deaths of— 

Colonel L. If. Hansard, J.P., on Sept. 19, at Brighton. 

Mr. James Anderson Rose, of Wandsworth Common and 
1, Lancaster-place, Strand, one of H.M. Commission of 
Lientenancy of the City of London, on Sept. 19. 

Captain Cyprian Knollys, late of the Scots Guards, youngest 
son of the late General the Right Hon. Sir William Knollys, 
on Sept. 24. 

Mrs. Adams (Alice Emily), wife of Rev. Edward Aurelius 
Adams, M.A., Vicar of St. John’s, Eastbourne, Sussex, and 
youngest daughter of the late Sir Robert Walter Carden, Bart., 
on Sept. 23, aged fifty-two. 

Mr. Edward Purcell Mulhallen Marum of Aharney Honse, 
in the county of Kilkenny, M.P. for the North Division of that 
county, suddenly, while attending mass at Listowel parish 
church, on Sept. 21 

Peter Hood, M.D., late of Seymour-street, Portman-sqnare, 
on Sept. 18, at his residence, Upton House, Watford, Herts, in 
his eighty-second year; an eminent physician, who wrote 
several professional works, especially one on gout and rheum- 
atism. He was born at Gateshead. 

The Rev. Phillipps Donnithorne Dayman, M.A., formerly 
Vicar of Poundstock, Cornwall, youngest son of the late Mr. John 
Dayman of Mambury, Devon, by Jane, his wife, only daughter 
of Mr. Nicholas Donnithorne Arthur of St. Columb, on 
Sept. 24, at Millbrook, Southampton, aged seventy-seven. 

Mrs. Wombwell (Mary —— widow of Colonel 
Adolphus Ulick Wombwell, of the 12th Lancers, who was 
second son of Sir George Wombwell, third Baronet, of Womb- 
well, Yorkshire. She was daughter of Colonel Myddelton 
Biddulph, M.P.. of Chirk Castle, and leaves one child, Mary 
Alexina Florence, born in 1870. 

Captain Herbert Richard Browne, B.C.S., Political Officer 
Looshai Hills, second son of Lord Henry Ulick Browne, B.S.C., 
on Sept. 9,at Changsil, Cachar, India. He was attacked by 
Looshais, and mortally wounded. Captain Browne served in 
the Afghan War (for which he had a medal), and in 1883 was 
Assistant Commissioner, Assam. 

Mr. Martin K. Blake, on Sept. 20, in his eighty-second year 
He was son of the late Mr. Charles Blake, D.L.. of Merlin 
Park, Galway, and Georgina, daughter of the late Sir George 
srowne, sixth Baronet, of Neal Park, county Mayo. Mr. Blak: 
was the oldest magistrate in the West of Ireland, having held 
the commission of the peace for both Galway and Mayo 
counties for over fifty-five years. 


A match was fired for at Wimbledon, on Sept. 26, between 
twelve married and twelve single men of the London Scottish 
(7th Middlesex). In each range the single men proved the best. 

The Earl of Derby distributed the prizes on Sept. 26 to the 
students of the Liverpool School of Science and Technolog; 
The proceedings took place in St. George's Hall. under the 
presidency of the Mayor (Mr. Thomas Hughes), and there was 
a very large attendance. Lord Derby has given further 
evilence of his interest in the school by giving £200 to provide 
two more spec:al prizes. 
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SCIENC] JOTTINGS the bird } me caught, but on coming up to it T found 
= 7 ‘ that oe iaw ol i@ Loot was firm eid ft l urge COCK I¢ 
OUR MONTHLY LOOK ROUND (about Il} in. by Zin.) Of course the bird would have been 
Phe winter eason } grea ientific drowned eventual y (though the beneht to be derived by the 
nN f he past | cockle seems rather problematical); and though it seemed to 
I is fa s one may gat b » of its danger. vet it had made no attempt to free 
sf t é urd rey s of the itself by trying to bite th gh the claw, as one sometimes 
Ir hun rea of anin l r \ i ight in traps As I believe 
‘ r this ra ncol ! | I must make that my 
I t iu s I excuse f troubling you ; 
It ld * * . 
: a , . rh Bad part The dull season jurnalistically regarded -has this 
ma - ) ‘s abe ta : year been } fic of several discussions on p pular topics, that 
beet G20 of * Matrimonial Agencies ” included. The amount of common- 
: ee : ed place trash contributed to daily papers by writers who have no 
5 ' 2 lea Ww ver of the proper mode of expressing thoug 
| mply apy r jut no and then one S upon a 
ible col mutor ho goes raignt to tl el of the 
juestion as it appears to | ! ital view. O writer frankly 
‘ iF h y t ij T¢ V r } 8 ho had « mplia ned of the 
ned num of rriage hat the solution of the problem 
s to be found in the tf that, as men were largely 
: ; ter t ts a s{ men as rkers, i is becoming 
more and more difficult, as a result of this feminine competl- 
. a 2 ware , ‘ tion, for men to acyuire incomes sufficient to enable them to 
r i ' é . a “om rd 1 marry I noti curiously enough, that in Massac use tts the 
’ Peg Statistical Bureau has been collecting information relative to 
; the influence which female labour exerts on vital statistics of 
; " vO acountry. Some fifty cities and towns were examined in 
oi I . = " this connection in the State of Massachusetts; these towns 
ee containing more than 50 per cent. of the whole population of 
“4 ~ 5 7 . the State The result of the investigation is practically to 
Pla f rats appen t nut is nowadays that show that female employment has not lessened either the 
m t desire t 8 Ol Pied Piper for districts in number of marriages or the number of births. On the death- 
I i elsewhere, at hor nd for the South Island rate, female labour seems to have exercised no influer in 
: Z throad, It would seem that in the latter go far as increase is concerned at least. In this country, I 
t i (V V wna | believe, the same ns have been arrived at by statisticians 
ay ut Dery oO it four years Phis species i In Massachusetts », the proportion of women occupied 
! from t r i K rat Its fur, above in what are called “ gainful” trades was 21°3 per cent. of thi 
1 hue, while below 1t 18 coloured whole population ; in 1885, the proportion had increased to 35 
The avi e weight is two ounces, and th per cent. The female population,in other words, had increased 
tis nd the snout int in conformation, — It would 17°7 per cent., while the number of working women had 
tings t ! mart ven by Mi J. Rat! nnd) Chiat increased 64°6 per cent. The question whether this increase 
, au t ith difficulty, and in fields are, prevents marriages seems to be answered, so far, in the nega- 
revdily caught They are, however, most expert tive; but bachelors as we all know. are extremely difficult to 
( mbers ¢ tre to men when threatened, they fly for convert. 7 
shelter When 1 ied, they ery out with fear, and in this * * 
utter trait « haracter differ materially from the ordinary [ suppose most of my readers, long ere they read these 
! Mr. Rutland rela that one of the bush rats, having words, will have returned to their homes from holidaying, full 
been disturbed by a plough, gave vent to its climbing pro of new and, let me hope, pleasant experiences. Might I 
pensities by running up the reins oO: the horses, — It seems = suggest that we should regularly place on record, in the 
clear the bush rat is an unsophisticated member of its clan newspapers, for the benefit of whom it may concern, any 
hich has not, as yet, learned any of the ways of the wary travelling experiences which are uncomfortable or the 
fomesticated = animal reverse’? Ido not mean that we should reiterate the ancient 
° . ° ° ° saws of the tourist—as, for instance, how and why one should 
Under the title of “Canght by a Cockle,” a correspondent never drink unfiltered water abroad, or use soda-water or 
of Nature, writing from H.M.S. Dart, New Hebrides, thus other waters served up in syphons. But, apart from sucl 
le bes what is certainly a very curious and notabl well-worn information, many of us might place on record our 
incident I have often intended writing to you describing fortunes and misfortunes when we wander from home; one 
a curious occurrenc vhich [ witnessed on the coast of Queens late result of such ventilation of grievances, for example. 
land in September 1880, but I have as often forgotten to do so being the abolition of the close inspection of the handbags of 
when the opportunity came. While out shooting. along a Continental travellers landing on our shores. My own special 
eindy beach, I noticed a small muddy patch just covered by grievance, this year, is the exceptionally asinine fashion in 
the rising tide. In this I observed a bird, a sand-piper, which which the Western Railway of France will persist in placing 
seemed to be striving in vain to rise. I could not think how too few carriages on its trains between Paris and Dieppe, and 
- ELLIMAN’ 3 
(THES aad PAINS ELLIMAN’S SIV ERSAL, 
Universal bn. brocation EMBROCAT 
CHES and PAINS MKLLIMAN’S “ 
Universal Embrocation, 
(TIES and PAINS KLLIMAN’S 
y 


Univers+] Kul eation, 
\' HES and PAINS KLLIMAN’S 
4 Universal Embi ation 
TRAINING. 
Walter A. Lidington, Esq., Handicapper 
and Starter, West Kent Harriers, writes: 
“March 3, 1890 
lam desired by the members of the above club to 
Inform vou that thev have i your Embroeation for a 
considerable period, And that they think it more bene 


ficial than any other that has been introduced into the 


For running and cycling it is invalnable, and we 
wou not be Without It under ANY Cote: ration 


A ULIMAN'S for Rheumatism. 
LLIMAN’S for Limbago. 
ALLIMAN’S for Sprains. 
ALLIMAN’S for Cuts. 

LLIMAN’S for Bruises. 

LLIMAN’S for Sore Throat from Cold. 
LLIMAN’S for Chest Colds. 
LLIMAN’S for Stiffness. 


| 


| 


4 


4 


~~ <-~&» ~&® ~® ~&® 


SPRAINS AND STIFFNESS. 
Harry J. Burden, Esa., Hon. Sec. Peckham 
Harriers, writes: 


A striven wrtme, CvezisTS SwEAR BY Z4LLIMAN'S. 


vice versa. ‘Lhe London, Brighton, and South. Coast Railway 


provide excellent accommodation on their side of the Channel 


but when you land at Dieppe or start from Paris, you invari- 
ably find the railway accommodation of much too limited a 
nature. I trust the English company just named will protest 
to their French c ainst their short-sighted policy of 
spoiling their traffic by want of sufficient accommodation. In 
England we are not stuffed and penned, like sheep, fowls, or 
pigs, into stuffy carriages, but at least have room to breathe, as 
», Railway intolerance and officialism in France are had 
nough to bear; but on a great main line one would imagine 
things should be differently and better contrived than is the 
case with the Western Railway. ANDREW WILSON. 
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The sixty-eighth session of the Birkheck Literary and 
Scientific Institution opened on Oct.1. About two hundred 
classes meet weekly, in commercial and technical subjects : 
mathematics ; natural, applied, and mental science ; languages, 
history, literature, art, music, law, &c. Special classes are 
arranged for University, Civil Service, and other examinations. 
The classes are open to both sexes. On Wednesday evenings 
lectures will be delivered in the large theatre of the institution 

Lady Wimborne has.opened at Poole a gymnasium and 
museum presented to the town by Mr. John Joseph Norton. 





who, three years ago, gave a free public library in commemora- 
tion of the Queen’s Jubilee. The present building is intended 
to commemorate the Prince of Wales’s visit in January, and 
has cost about £5000. As a token of their appreciation of his 
services to the town, the Council have presented to Mr. 
Norton the honorary freedom of the borough with a handsome 


Silver casket. 





The Duke of Cambridge has awarded a sum of over £500 
as prizes for skill at arms and driving among non-commis- 
sioned officers and men of six horse, fourteen field, and four- 

rtillery, mostly stationed 
at home. ‘The prizes vary in value from £4 to £1, and of the 
253 recipients the best record has been made by Corporal T. 
Lillis, of the J Battery, R.H.A., stationed at St. John’s-wood. 
The next best are Sergeant T. KE. Higgins, 40th Battery 
Southern Division, at the Isle of Wight; and Sergeant J. 
Garwood, 6th Field Battery, at Woolwich. 

The result of the competition for the championship of the 

Qneen’s Westminster has been declared. ‘The winner of the 

id badge and £15 was the celebrated gold medallist, 
Sergeant Fulton, who, with an aggregate total of 688, was 
well in front of everybody. Lance-Corporal Cook took the 
silver medal with 653 points, closely followed by Sergeant 
Wilson, who, with 631 points, took the bronze medal. In the 
gregate prizes for the best three out of six monthly com- 





teen garrison batteries of the Royal 














agy uy 
petitions, Sergeant Fulton again came out first with a total of 
285, and N“ance-Corporal Cook second, with 273. Private 


7 


Bacchus was third with 270, 

At asale of fat stock, the property of the (Jueen and the 
Duchess of Albany, at the Home Park, Hampton Court, ninety 
bullocks and a hundred Southdown wether sheep were offered, 
and nearly all were sold. The bullocks realised a total of 
£1487 10s., or an average of about £17 10s. The sheep 
fetched from 51s. to 59s. 6d. per pen of five, or about 6s. 8d. 
per stone.—The twenty-eighth exhibition and sale of short- 
horn cattle of the Birmingham Agricultural Exhibition Society 
has been opened in Bingley Hall, the entries numbering 262. 
Among the exhibitors are the Queen, the Duke of Marlborough, 

ie Earl of Lathom, Lord Penrhyn, Earl Beauchamp, the 
Marquis of Exeter, the Earl of Derby. 
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‘IT have used your tf rs } 


1 fo 





considerable time, at 
ind stiffness after long and st 
The members of my club have 

beneficial than any other introduced, and now they 


would not do without it OVER-EXERTION. CYCLINC. 


(CHES and PAINS. ELLIMAN’S The Championship Team of the Finchley 
Universal Embrocation Harriers states: 





J 
’ ws "oO ’ rec “ Angus 7. 1888 “ ( er of a cling Club here 
CHES and PAINS. | ELLIMAN’S Angust 17, 1688, | “Tama member of a Cyeling Club her 





‘ ‘ “ellent re 
Cross-country runners in particular derive grea CXC 





Universal Embrocatio universal Em! 


ting part in long-distance 


France, last year 





Universal Embrocation mm colds and chills. Persons taking part in ath! 


A CHES and PAINS. ELLIMAN’S | exercises should give the Embrocation a trial, as it 





not only relieves sprains and bruises, but also prevents 


Universal Embrocation. any of the ill-effects caused by over-exertion.” CRAMP. 


. ‘ ra > re - rxq | benefit by using Elliman’s Embrocation previous to wall which was recommend 2 ~ me¢ 
CHES and PAINS. ELLIMA! D | tak t 1 races, as it protects the by- Monsieur Henri Beconnais, Champion Cyclist of 


A STITCH IN TIME. CYCLISTS SWEAR BY ELLIMAN’S 


SPRAIN. 


From L. Fabrellas, Saint Sebastien, Spain. pyom Robert J. Walker, Esq., F.2.G.S., 
» AGS TA, Oe F.R.His.S., Royal Colonial Institute, 


and can testify 


by using your Northumberland Avenue, London, W.C. 
“June 21, 1887. 

“Srrs,—I cannot refrain from sending you word to 

say how much I have benefited by using your ‘ Em- 


brocation. About a month since I contracted a mos 


{LLIMA N’S Universal Embrocation oe | Chas. S. Agar, Esq., Forres Estate Mas- severe sprain. This oceurred we play ng cricket 

4 for Rheumatism. Lumbago, Sprains, Bruises, Cuts, kellya, Ceylon, writes: I used your lotion, not believing that it would do the 

Sore Throats from Cold, Chest Colds, Stiffness, &e. } RHEUMATISM. “ April 21, 1889. sprain any good whatever, but I must confess that the 
an B. O *repared © b a frases O cute rhe atis lave se t o } 

Is, 1jd. and 2s. 9d. Prepare l only by Captain G. H. Mansell, R.N., Pembroke | In case of acute rh a m I have used i Q | second application gave considerable relief, and two 


ELLIMAN, SONS, & ©O., Slough, England 


| 4 
“ October 13, 1888. | cramp in the muscles, which, when 


coolies, as also for strains. he coolies suffer much 


Villa, Shirley, Southampton, writes: | from carrying heavy loads long distances 


und they get bottles cured the same. I shall always keep a bottle 
| rubbed with 


by me. To cricket players it oulht w be invaluab’ 





“Have derived great benefit by using your Embroca | your Embrocation, is relieved at once. a ; oro. . ae 
. |} tien for rheumatism.” “Cuas, 8S. AGAR.” Yours truiy, “Rost. J. WALEFR.” 
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HAMPTON & SONS 


Invite an inspection of their Choice Stock and Specimen Show Loons, 
OF 


MODERN AND ANTIQUE ARTISTIC 


FURNITURE ann DECORATIONS, 
CARPETS ano CURTAINS, 
ORIENTA L, 


AND 


ORNAMENTAL OBJECTS 


AT A MINIMUM PROFIT FOR CASH. 












Carriage Paid to any Raihvay Station in’ Bngland and Wales. 


PALL MALL BAST, CHARING CROSS. 


LONDON, Ss.w. 
WORKS: 43, BELVEDERE ROAD, S.E. 


MAPPIN & WEBB’S Weircn: PRINCES PLATE 


ILLUSTRATED PRICE LISTS (REGD.) 
POST FREE. 
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Regis ny Hoe Design. Six Solid § Siver ern Engraved Cut-Glass Claret F< al ee Solid Silver — and Spoons 
’ Tea Spoons and Tongs. In Morocco Case, Jug, £2 10s. Mo , lined silk, orn” design, ¢3 158. 
z '¢? 10s. Princes Plate, £1 IIs. 6d. Solid Silver Mc punts, £5 5s, Six in case yt 15s. 




















Sterling Silver Cigarette Boxes, lined Cedarwood. 
To hold 50 . on 
9 75... 











rich ly Two Sterling Silv rere Ce ellars, +" on sh a ay, Te Glass Fscallop Butter Shell and Epi » With 


u wy side rel ids. and Muffineer, in Moro , 21 15 glass lining, 128. 


18, POULTRY, E.C., & 158, OXFORD SI.W, LONDON, 


Manufactory: ROYAL PLATE AND CUTLERY WORKS, SHEFFIELD. 








Patent Club Bottle Holder 
The sim) teve nvente 






1 4s. 
Sterling Silver, £10 10s. 














For Ladies Column, s pay 442. Wille and Bequests, page 444 Foreiqn Vews, page 446, 
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“ 

THE LADIES’ COLUMN. modern legislation about hours, that gives rise to the most carried to its legitimate conclusion in this relationship as in 

Wihiinn dine: bbe on & vale. wo wemetsneeds a whlta | ° — on. * Countless queries pour in as to how the meal is every other. I have often asked Church clergymen to tell me 

— Sapte; c ee serv where the people sit,and what is the nature of the seriously if they did indeed think, on reflection, that a woman 

trimmed with lace and pearls, that they are the least interest- refresh nts. There is one sentence which might be alway 3 is bound by her wedding-vow to do what she believes wrong or 

scribe or to hear about, however pretty set + up by » printer and kept ready for use, and that is,‘ Let to refrain from doing what her conscience demands, when her 

they may be actually to behold. Lady Helen Duncombe, the servants stand behind the buffet and hand the cups across husband orders her to that effect; and I have never found 

married to Sir Edgar Vincent, at St. Paul's, Knightsbridge, on to the visitors.” Another sentence so often reiterated as to one who would maintain that the vowin question freed the wife 

se $. made a magnificent departure from that commonplace p «luce a feeling of sickness on the part of the writer is,‘Tea, from the moral obligation to disobey when she seriously 

i Her remarkably beautiful dress had a petti- , ff age champagne, various kinds of cups; every kind of thought proper. Yet obedience rendered only when the com- 

con sory satin. with a belt of silver bullion, and a sandwich.’ Bat why pursue the wearisome theme? In the mand is in accordance with the will and judgment is not 
Con f white brocaded with silver lilies, which were course of another half-century the idea of a wedding-tea will obedience at all. So General Booth “ had reason,” I think. 

hand-embroidery in the faintest possible have reached the mind of the average reader, and the etiquette Passementeries of the most elaborate and expensive design 

the stems were indicated ina slightly writer of to-day may feel an unselfish pleasure in thinking are appearing on the autumn gowns and mantles. This is 

¢ centre stamens of the flowers were that she has made the path easier for her successor usually the case when the form and make of our dress is simple. 

, ’ atu pale yellow. It was altogether so A French writer and “ village squire,” M. Pierre Loti, has The plain skirts which we now have and the tight-fitting 

itely designed and so artistically executed that one could ust revived in his household an amiable old wedding-custom. corselet bodices demand some excess of trimming. ‘The new 

wa jlour in the dress: it had more the The bride and bridegroom were given their wedding-feast in passementeries are largely decorated with natural-looking 

fa white gown on which were thrown the fine tracings the dining-room where they were wont to stand and wait ; the imitations of gems. The turquoise is, perhaps, the most 

through a window of old stained glass wher n master and mistress made themselves the servants of the occa- frequently used: it is a stone which can be admirably imitated. 

’ It was decidedly mn vel and the exe juisit sion, and attended to the comfort of the humble company. ‘lhe gems are thickly set in the intricacies of a bullion 

roi vy may justly be held as a possession for gener- We may be quite sure that a * wedding-tea "—which scarcely passementerie, or of one formed of cord to match in colour 

m i heirloom to show that the art of needlework — differs in its fare from that of any ordinary afternoon “at the stuff on which it is to be applied. Rubies and emeralds 

n this century of intellect home” in London, or garden party in the country—would not are also imitated very well. Ona fawn-coloured cloth made 

iffer in every generation ; and the intro- meet the views of servants whose masters did them the honour with a corselet bodice and a foot-band of silk to match, I saw 

such as the extension of the canonical of providing and waiting at the wedding-feast. A substantial a passementerie (applied to soften at yoke and skirt the 

iagye ceremony, nat ly increases the meal would be expected; such as Harriet Martineau gave junction of the materials) of a biscuit-coloured cord set with 

is to what may and what may not be when her favourite maid married the schoolmaster of Mary what were presumably meant to imitate opals—opaque milky- 

M Ileaton Armstrong (known to readers of the Carpenter's ragged-school. ‘The two distinguished ladies looking stones. This was not a success, thongh: one of the 

Lady's Piet ; “Comme il Faut”) has an amusing undertook the setting-out of the table for the wedding-break- great charms of that beautiful gem is that it has never been 
in vitty as well as instructive article in the Woman's fast, and it occupied thema long time on the evening preceding counterfeited well enough to deceive even at a casual glance. 

iW (a magazine which becomes more attractive to ladies the ceremony ; while the bride herself had been cooking for Exquisite embroideries in silk on net and on lace are also 

rv om ) on Persistent Delusions in Etiquette, it a week beforehand. ‘That is the sort of meal to give, if you seen ; and a few imitation stones are sometimes introduced in 

1 which she observes that “the majority of the questions provide your favourite servants fare on such an occasion ; but these. ‘Turquoise blue is to be a fashionable colour this winter, 

i to her turn upon weddings, and the fossilised ideas elaborate and heavy “ wedding-breakfasts ” are completely out especially for millinery, and quite a number of bonnets and 

ited to the arbitrator are almost worthy the attention of | of fashion now in society. toques are seen composed of a turquoise velvet flat crown and 

ntiquary The bridegroom who thinks that he has to It was noticed at the crowded ceremony by which _ brim torsade, with an intervening brim of gold and turquoise- 

le carriages for the bridesmaids; the other one who * General” Booth ratified the marriage of his son toa female studded passementerie, and a couple of black ostrich-tips or 

s that his bride finds the house and table linen now as “Commander” in the Salvation Army that the vow differed bows of ribbon-velvet rising up for trimming at the extreme 

she did in the days when allagirl’s youth wasspentinspinning in no respect from that of the Church service except inthe back. Anybody buying such a bonnet gets one of “ the latest 

iving for her own trousseau ; the best man who wants — significant one of the omission of the bride's promise to things out.” Narrow strings of reversible ribbon-velvet are 

w if he pays the fees for the wedding out of his own “obey.” This alteration was only consistent in a body which generally worn, starting from the extreme back of the plate- 

the bride’s mother who fears that she must find — so fully recognises both the powers and the cuties of women like bonnet-shape. Black strings are sometimes put with all 

s for all the guests to go in from the church to the as separate human souls, whose burdens cannot be borne and colours, though often the strings match the trimmings. But 

ind the bridegroom who asks for information about whose consciences cannot be satisfied by the interposition of | black lace, or velvet, or feathers, and jet, are mingled in 

those extinct specimens of humanity known as groomsmen,” the authority of another human creature. Itis the spirit of millinery with every conceivable shade of brighter hues, 

’ nong Mrs. Armstrong's entertaining correspondents Protestantism—the duty and the right of private judgment especially blue, red, and green. 

at, she adds, it is the wedding-tea, the product of the as against prone submission toa leader in matters of conduct— FLORENCE FENWICK-MILLER. 


IMPORTANT TESTIMONIAL. 


“To the Ancio-AmerIcaAN Druc Company, Liuirep, 55, Farringdon Road, E.C. 

GENTLEMEN, — ‘‘Wawthornden, Hither Green, Lewisham. Sept. 15, 1890. 

‘| feel it my bounden duty to write to inform you of the great benefit I have derived from the use of your Mexican Hair 
RENEWER. 

‘‘ For some two or three years past, every time I combed my hair it would come out by the handful, and was beginning to get quite 
coarse. I tried various Hairwashes, but without effect, until I tried your Mexican Harr Renewer; and I am pleased to inform you that 
although I have only used one bottle up to the present, my hair is beginning already to get quite thick again, and, not only that, but the 
Rexewer has produced quite a brilliant gloss. Many of my triends have noticed the change, and some of them, bei ing simils ly afflicted, 
have asked me for the secret, and I have unhesitatingly recommended them to try your valuable Rexewer, feeling convinced that it will 
he equally beneficial to them as it has proved to me. You are quite at liberty to make whatever use you like of this testimonial, and I 
wish you every success.—Very faithfully yours, (Mrs. ) “A, J. WALLACE.” 


THE MEXICAN HAIR RENEWER 


Restores HAIR to its NATURAL COLOUR, Promotes its Growth, Prevents it Falling Off and is the 
best Renewer known. It is not a dye. 


Of all Chemists and Hairdressers throughout the World. Price 3s. Gd. per Bottle. 


FLORILINE | ADVICE TO MOTHERS 
FOR THE TEETH AND BREATH ' MRS. WINSLOW’S 


(. aimariemonggalle ‘STREETERS DIAMONDS ‘SOOTHING SYRUP 


Prevents t decay of the 


Renders the Teeth PEARLY WHITE. WHITE & MODERN CUT | FOR CHILDREN TEETHING. 
temoves all traces of Tobacco smoke. Greatly facilitates the process of Teething, by softenir 
* : Y a - " on * : * en a the Tast MOUNTED from &5.l0 & 5,000. the ‘gun, ‘Teduetag sit hohensmatien will ing ALL 
a a, eee eee ee ee T PAIN and spasmodic action, and is 

Is partly composed of Honey, and extracts from Is NEW BOND S:,W. LONDON. SURE TO REGULATE THE BOWELS 


sweet herbs and plants, 
Depend upon it, Mothers, it will give rest to yourselves 


OF ALL CHEMISTS AND PERFUMERS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. ihe 
a are ee RELIEF & HEALTH TO YOUR INFANTS. 


FLORILINE TOOTH POWDER, only put in glass This Jewellery Business was established in the City in the relzn of King George the Third. . 
jars, Price Is. Sold by all Chemists, at 1s. 14d. per Bottle. 

















FAR, FAR AND AWAY THE BEST NIGHT LIGHTS. 


CLARKE’S ‘FAIRY,’ ‘FAIRY PYRAMID,’ AND ‘PYRAMID’ LIGHTS. 


N.B.—If any difficulty in obtaining the above Lights, write tothe manufacturers, who will give the address of their nearest Agent. 


CLARKE’S CLARKE’S CLARKE’S CLARKE’S 


PATENT PATENT PATENT 























CLARKE’S 


PATENT 


“WEE-FAIRY” 
LIGHT. 
23 Lights and Glass in 





“ FAIRY-PYRAMID” 


With Double Wicks, hurn 6 hours. 


LIGHT. 







“ FAIRY- PYRAMID” LIGHT. In Patent Fire-proof Plaster Casing, 





















Bo contain ‘ - ” ox, bur ra ‘ ’ 
= a fae — - w I ae . LIGHT. naan beg — 6a. Single Wick, burn 10 hours. @ Light ‘ PYRAMID : LIGHT. 
These are smaller than “ Pairy” Lights; ith Double Wicks, in Boxes containing per box. For burning in J and Glass in box. i burn fe any of Single Wicks. burn @ hours each, in 
they will burn in “Pairy” or “ Fairy- 6 Lights and Giass, burn 30 hours . “Wee-Fairy” L the “ Fairy” or airy. Pyram id” Lamps. Boxes containing @ Lights. 
Pyramid” Lamp. each. Ag, per box. 23. 6d., 3s. 6d., 5s., and | 6s. each. ee-Fairy amps. 8a. per box Bid. per box. 








N.B.—There is no PARAFFIN or other DANGEROUS material used in the manufacture of ANY of the ABOVE LIGHTS, which are the only Lights that can safely be burned in Lamps. 








CLARKE’S “PYRAMID” & “FAIRY” LIGHT CO., LTD., LONDON. Show Rooms: 31, ELY PLACE, HOLBORN, E.C., & 484, COLLINS ST., MELBOURNE, 


WHERE ALL DESIGNS IN “FAIRY” LAMPS CAN BE SEEN, WHOLESALE ONLY. RETAIL EVERYWHERE. 
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NEW MUSIC, Crown 8v0, 359 pI 
snepene L,AINT ONICA. 

YoU SLEEP. Arthur Sullivan. |» M 
Words ly B. C. Stephenson By Mrs. BENNETT-EDWARDS. | 
SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 











First produced and designated CORN FLOUR }y 





BROWN and POLSON in 1856. 






BROWN and I OLSON'S 





| DARE TO LOVE THEE, F, Paolo Tosti. 
Poetry by Marie Corelli, 
In E flit, F, and A flat. Saint Monica’ is a societ; 
: a 3 ‘ originality and power. It may easily be understood that the 
\ SONG OF A LIFE. F. Paolo Tosti. excess of devotion and self-abandonment exemplified in 
4 Word y Clifton Bingham. . 
In C, E flat, and G. 





novel remarkable alike for 





CiORN EF LOUR 





Veronica and George 





iry respectively require a good | was in the Field some time before any other was anywhere 





deal of ingenuous writing-up to bring them within the limits 


PpPue WOODLAND FLOWER. of credibility. However, Mrs. Bennett-Edwards has proved 
A. lee ING THOMAS, herself equal to the task, and must be regarded asa clever,as 

Words y ir ore 
In F Boe 1 ae rd. well as daring. man:pulator of subjects decidedly risky in SS _ 





heard of, and no other has now an Equal Claim to the 








Public Confidence, 










treatment.”"—Academy,. 
THE PORTRAIT. ; _ 1 ie YLEYEL, WOLFF, and CO.'S Pp [ANOS. 
 — rors :. Pree — “The author's heroine, Veronica Connyston, is from the I “EVERY DESCRIPTION FOR SALE OR HIRE. 
’ s JOU entord, 
pier commencement admitted to be a supporter of some of the en 





In E flat and FP. | 





most advanced theories of the day.... His attitude towards 
QOF T LESB IAN AIRS. Maude Valerie White. | this passionate and headstrong woman is one of the most A etic AS OETZMANN and COS ANNUAL 


SALE of PIANOS returned from Hire at the end of the 





rds by J. F. Kelly, . tur 7 “ur " I -7P 
In Cand E flat ‘ curious features of a curious . hook Morning Post, ondon Season. Nearly New Pianos, by Br ahr ad. Collard 
saghcianisiess an cet ayy ery cheap. Illustrated Cat alownes, post free 






This is one of the many volumes to which the controversy THOMAS OETZMANN and CO,, 27, Baker-street, London, W, 
‘HE THROSTLE. Maude Valerie White bout marriage has given rise , me is ' , 0. 
= a ut marriage has g vs he volut it 
‘| HE THROSTLI aude Valerie 1ité \ t rriage ha 11 The l wi 
Words by Tennyson, with aconsiderable amount of power and convincingness."— £" 5.—COTT AGE PIANO, full compass of 


In F and G, Svinte’ Sherons seven octaves, walnut case, iron plate. Had little wear. 
SLO! CTCUTy. Cash only 


[NDURING LOVE. Lillian Nordica. “Wedo not know whether the author means this book to 
: TAGE PIANO, fullest compass 


In E flat and F. 
: wher be one of ‘those objectio as a rule, productions—a 6) 
novel with a pury her own words, If it hasa £2 1), sFtenaeeee, will be packed free and se nt toany 


Price 28. cach net. 
> e may aS ine mn son wide ¢ oo» part, from 
ne Er a ee ee. ee oe THOMAS OF TZMANN and CO., 
ENETIAN SONG W ALTZ. Pp, Bucalossi heroine: ‘If the laws of this country have made it impossible , Baker-street, a 
On TOSTI'S very popular Song | for a man to cet rid of a woman by cleaner means than by : 
Played at Loth the State Balls, and at all the Principai , ao hee aes ay 3 or eee eal St £25. BROADW OOD PIANO, nearly new. 
Se See Oe Te ee ee ee Le See a Has only been in use a few months. Metal plate. For 
ible.’ "—Spectator cash only 
THOMAS OETZMANN and CO., 27, Baker-street 












20, a Thore uichly sound and Dura- 












Dances of the London Season, with the greatest success, 













ee mR INE WALTZ. Caroline Lowthian. Bristol: J w ARROWSMITH —_— ae — 

Nev by the composer of “ Venetia,” “ Black and ; ; : ‘ t 
Tan _" sgh a sii sito. oe London ; SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT gand Co., £25.—C OLLARD and ~COLLA RD PIANO. 
Limited, In ebon aot a gold case. Good tone, touch, and 





( YARDEN OF SLEEP WALTZ. P. Bucalossi. |} —— ——— tntiailieiiaaaics: | TO ity HOMAS (3 ORTZMANN and CO., 27, Baker-street. 
J Played by the Hungarian, Mr, Liddell’s, the Prince's YOST OFFICE LONDON DIRECTORY, | - _ : 
so With enormous success, te tion in Price, It haa been determined, in £730.—C OLLARD and COLLARD 


ok Ww ay a the means o of a larger class, to COTTAGE ‘ IANO, in handsome carved Walnut Wood 















(ue MARCHESA WALTZ. J. H. Wolton. to Subscribe t only to persons | case repetition check nection. A beautiful piano, Cash only 
ok hetore Oct. 3 order to enable the pro- IOMAS OBTZMANS and C0., 7, Baker-street. 
prieto rs to know what number w . required to be printed. —_ itis 
ee _ Sai iii K dCo., 51, G ueen-street, London, W.C. ; 
J3¥ THE RIVER WALTZ. G. Wittmann. speomandh ene ti cist a £%. BROADWOOD COTTAGE 
NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “MOLLY BAWN.” | few, flliogt compass of geven-vetaves, and Trichord. peer 
4 [(EDDLESTICKS POLKA. J. H. Wolton. At all Libraries, in 3 vols hare: 15s, a short time baker May be seen at 
aker-8 e 








A BORN COQUE TTE. By Mrs. THOMAS Ob AMANS and CO.'S 
. 4 HUNGERFORD, Author of‘ Phy! lis The Duchess &« pe 
PARBARA POLKA. P. Bucalossi. London; SPENCER BLACKETT, 35, St. Bride-street, E.¢ Beep S P I ANOS on SALE, » with 25 per 
) Played by Mr. Liddell’s Band at all his engagements. cent discount for Seth, ur it per month (second-hand, 

Price 2s. each net il. per month) on the three-years hire system. L sta free 

= otc. TILES and Co., 42,Southampton-row, Holborn, London. 
At all Bo ellers’ and B x abe alls. Crown svo, cloth Pian 3 exchanged. 





NEW AND CHE APSR BDTISS ad H. RIDER HAGGARD'S 








extra, 38, ee 


a ONDHAND PIANOFORTES.—GREAT | “Mista ong a eat ot ‘¢ngentinsies D ALMAINE and CO.— PIANOS AND 


ALLE. mt ORGANS. Absolute Sale, 50 per cent discount, Ten 


inevand nearly as goods | PPYAWN. By H. RIDER HAGGARD, | scare warranty. “Baay terms. Cottage Pianos, # guineas, 


scriptic ae reti rom hire, — nearly as good as 

























new, at greatl rices for cash, or on the One, Author of “The Witch's Head,” “Mr. Meeson’s Will,” 10 guineas, 1 . &e, 
Two, or Three Years’ System, at CHAPPELL and COS, * Allan's Wife,” &c Class 0, 14 Bt 
BROADWOOD COTTAGE and GRAND PIANOS. London : SPENCER BLACKETT, 35, St. Bride-street, E.C, | cats eee 
EIN UPRIGHT and GRAND PIANOS, Seneca ate > | ‘puarienh Cemeee Make in 4) guineas 
gn at A GRAND PIANOS. To LADIES.—SAL E of NEW MUSIC, at | upwards. Full price paid will be allowed for any instrument 
bp a ER TRY | a lorge reduction and post free All Ne w Songs, Pieces within three years if one ofa higher class be taken, and will 
and GR yoy PIANOFORTES Oe schsiscuupsieleataiice &c., ofall Publishers. New copies, best edit moo Prices com- he exc np free . n i me month, 
( Lot ou and WARREN'S AMERICAN ORGANS | mence 4d., 6d., Sd. Catalogues sent gratis, p J, W. Iilustratic and pa rs , A DALMAINE ane 
dhand. ‘ meen" | MorraTt, 280, Caledonian-road, London, N. t stablished Ise7, | CO. (Estab ‘lished 104 Ye ars), 91, Finsbury-pavement, Londo 
AL E x ANDI Bg ty MS, ps vd - — 
A LARGEST AT GREATLY REDIL CED PRICES. = 





Full partier cs ia eae, 7 decleed, on Souioation to n 


F (‘HAPPELLand CO., 50, New Bond-street,W. EVERY REQUISITE FOR 
x4 And 15, POULTRY, E.c, 
: : FAMILY & COMPLIMENTARY MOURNING. 


In E flat, F (C to F), and G, 24 stampa, 
F \ INISTERING CHILDREN. Song. By 
4 LEIGH KINGSMILL, “ Here is a delightful song 
3 t children, who, instead of dying in the orthodox song- 
fx d gladden the hearts of those around them by 
their simple acts of love. It will be welcomed alike in the 
me circle and the concert-room.’ 
London; PHILLIPS and PAGR, 8, Oxford-market, W. 


ESTIMATES AND PATTERNS FREE. 


FUNERALS FURNISHED. 


cd JOHN BROADWOOD and SONS’ 
(Established 1732 
j PIANOF OR TE $, with iron fre ame s,ailm lern improvements, 
iiled in touch, and a pure full tone. 
4 m2, GIRE AT PULTENEY STREET, LONDON, W. 


iS tA ai 


256 to 262, REGENT ST. 
PETER ROBINSON. 





Ih unded, 18 38 ; Rebuilt, 1887, 
\ oor E and MOORE. —Pianos from 163 gs. 
4 t Organs from 7 gs. to 80 gs. ; Three-Yeare 
8. 6d. per Month, or © ash. Lists free. 
lod and 105, Bish »psgate-within, London, E.C, 


MOURNING ORDERS. 


PETER ROBINSON'S experienced 
Assistants and Dress-fitters 
travel to any part of the country 
with goods for selection 
immediately on receipt of letter or telegram, 
They take with them Dresses, Mantles, 
Millinery, and everything 
that may be required, 





= 
=k 
p 


jgkARDS PIANOS.—Messrs. ERARD, of 
4 ix. Great art ory el street, London,and 13, Ruede Mail, 
ajesty and the Prince and Princess of 

Wales, CAUTION the 1 ublie that Pian ‘fortes are being Sold 
eariug the name of “ Erard” which are not of their manu. 
facture. For information as to authenticity apply at 18,Grent 
Ma irl borough-st,, Where new Pianos can be obtained from 50 gs. 








; = at the same reasonable prices as If 
| Jy BARDS’ PIANOS,—COTTAGES, from purchased at the warehouse in London, 
: ” 50 guineas, Travelling expenses are ~har eve ats 
: OBLIQUES, from 95 gu neas, Travelling expenses are hae ee, however distant the 
GRANDS, from 125 guinea residence may be. 
Grand Prize (higher than Gold Medal) at Paris Exhibition, — 
; Issy. 








— Telegraphic Address—* PETER ROBINSON, LONDON.” 
Jj OHN BRINSMEAD and QOn's _ : Telephone Number 3557. 
PATENT SOSTENENTE PIANOS, tea 
RETUR NED | FROM J HIRE, MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
GRE ATLY REDUCED PRICES. l ER R BIN. N | REGENT ST., LONDON. 
Tilustrated anc 1 Lists post free on app g: cation. 
Is, 20, and 5s, Wi feusere-eneee, London, 
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AMBURG vid HARWICH.—Alteration of 


and Additional Sailings. Commencing on TUESDAY, 
OCT. 7, the General Steam Navigation Company's Passenger- 
Steamers will leave Harwich (Parkeston Quay’ at 10 p.m. on 
Tuesdays, Fridays, and Saturdays, instead of on Wednes. 
days and Saturdays, as heretofore, Paseenwera leave 
London (Liverpool-street Station) at & p.m For further 
particulars apply to the GENERAL STEAM NAVIGATION 
COMPANY, 55, Great Tower-street, E.C.; the CONTINENTAL 
MANAGER, Liverpoul-street Station, E.C, ; or6i, Regent-st., W. 





\ IX-L ES s-BAINS, SAVOY, Thermal Station. 
; Most important of Continental Rulphurons Gene. Eleven 
hours fron P aris. Sciatica, gout, and catarrh of the pharynx, 
larynx, and nasal passages efficaciously treated The most 
celelrat ed doctors attend this In xuriousand curati ve station, 


UCER N E.— Hotels Schweizerhof and 
Lucernerhof. An extra floor and two new lifte added 
to the Schweizerhof. The clectrie light is supplied in the 500 
rooms ; no charge for lighting or service. 
HacsKtr Faenes, Proprictora, 


DOME. - Pension Te llenbach, Due Macelli 66, 

Piazza di Spagna.—The most comfortable andfashion- 

able Family Pension. Established 1863. Sunny rooms, news- 
papers, baths, lift 


TENICE. — Grand IH6étel d'Italie. On the 


Grand Canal, close to the Square of St. Mare. Renowned 
restaurant and brasserie ning the hotel, Sulbetantialand 
senerous fare BAUR GRUNWALD, Proprietor. 
D* SLICATE BOYS.—Biarritz, South France. 

lla, beat situation, Experienced Cambridge Graduate 
re¢ a few Pupils: departing in Oetoher, accompanied 
fron I ndon and back ome Vacation in immer only 
word ne English winter. Careful ind dualattention. Every 
home comfort Prepara 1 r Army, Nav Pubhes Is 
&c. Particulars references, terms.— Messrs. EVANS, EVANS 
and Co., 43, Trafal r-teé ce, Swansea 


+} BOC Oa A F MENIE R. 
AW pig 
NHIGue st ioxnor rs 
AT ALL EXHIDBITIONB, 
({HOCOLAT MENIER in rh ond } Ib. 
4 PACKETS, 
nmr AK Fr AST 
LUNCHEON, and SUPPER, 


qu OCOLAT MENIER. 


(SHOCOLAT MENIER, Paris, 
J I 
Sold Every where, 


GuiKe FORD'S EUREKA.—" The most 
fec Wtir nade.” Observer sentiomen de reus 
of) urotne + fering made, best quality re uid try FORD'S 
E UREKA 
Sait —FORD'’S EUREKA, Six for 40s. 
Illust 


rated Price Lists and Directions for Sclf-Measure 








free RK. FORD and CO,, 41, Poultry 

Guiers OLD SHIRTS Refronted, Wrist 
aud Collar Banded, fine linen, three foré grin 
6d.; extra — a Rend thre (not less) with cash, 


Returned reac ise, CANT ! 
i YonD and CO 41, Poultry, London 


AGS iIDIUS.—The only FLANNEL SHIRTS 
4 that never Shrink in Washing, not if washed 100 times 
s astic, soft as eilk, two for 2is Extra Quality, tw for 27s 
Carriage free. Write for Patterns and Self-Measure to 

R. FORD and CO.,, 41, Poultry, London, 


4GIDIUS. — GENTLEMEN'S UNDER- 
JK | TLI DER 


’ ches chest; Pants to match, 22 te 52 
on oe wd. each Ss ay Rage gee 





waist 
Half-Ho 6s., 78, Gd., 08. Gd. the half-dozen. Self-Measure 
and Patterns five from the Sole Makers 

Rh. FORD and CO,, 41, Poultry, London, 


JUAT IS YOUR CREST and MOTTO? 

Send name and county to CULLETON’'S Heraldic 

OMce. Painting tn heraldic colours, 7s. 6d PEDIGRERS 
TRACED. The eo *, Ar 

and wife blended 

plates engrave 

13-carat, fron 428 


qu LL ETON’S GUINEA BOX of CRESTED 
STATIONERY —a Half-rean f BEST Qt ALITY Paper 
and SQUARE ENVELOPES all stamped IN COLOUR with 








and Invitation Cards A enrd-pinte and 50 best Visiting 
Cards, 28, 4d.—T, CULLE fe tg Enyuraver, 25, Cranbourhe 
atreet (corner of St, Martin's »), London, W.¢ 


se 
T 
yay AY - 7 R'S CIMO LIT E, 
OR PREPARED WHITE FULLER'S EARTH, 
Is the only reliable and thorough! harmless SKIN 
POWDER It is prepared by an experienced Chemist nd 
under its Latin name of “ Terra Cimolia & constantly pre- 
} 





acribed by the most eminent Dermatologists, and waa 
especially recommended hy the late Sir Erasmus Wilson, 
F.R.S., and the late Dr. Tilbury Fox. For weneral use it is 


simply invaluable, and far superior to Glycerine or any greasy 

It is the Best Dusting-Powder for Infants 
n the Nurseries of her Majesty the Queen, the 
Vales, the Duchess of Teck, &¢ ana now ex 
tensively employed in the Nurseries of her Imperial Majesty 
the Empress of Russia, the Duchess of Edinburgh, our own 
Royal Princesses and Duchesses, HRW, the Duchess of 
ocracy., Recommended by 





Cumberland, and most of the Arist 








the Faculty. The eminent physic an Dr. Routh says: “I 
feel I cannot too highly recommend | “JT cannot afford to 
be without it.”—Dr. Bainbridge A ind y writes Here, in 
India, for ‘ Prickly Heat,’ I found it worth a guinea a tea- 
spoonful.” Post free. Send lt or 38 penny tal 


Ask for “ Taylor's Cimolite See that the Trade Mark. Name 
and Address, are on every Parcel, and do not be persuaded to 
take “ ‘n one, 

winced into medical practice and prepared hy 
Joun: TAYLOR Che mist, 13, Baker-street, London, W. 


¥ [HERE IS UNQUESTIONABLY” no 
better remedy in the whole world forall cough and 
throat troubles than "KE ATING'S LOZENGES—any medical 





nan will assure you of this telief is speedy; they 
contain no strong-acting, te vais nple, drugs the moet 
delicate can take them. Sold every where, in 134d. Tins, 














ORIGINATORS 
OF THE NVENTORS a 


7 BRACELET WATCH. "™™s @eagiiae 2 Onna 


LE ROWY’S 


Gold Registered Bracelet, to fit any Watch, PATENT WATCH BRACELETS, 
~ | NEVER WANT WINDING. 


PERFECT TIMEKEEPERSE. 






SOLE 




















MANUFACTURERS, 








LARGEST 
STOCK 


in the 























Gold Registered Watch Bracelet, complete . CHAIN BRACELET WATCH, 














(Keyless), £7 10s. with Ruby Face and Diamonds, from 20 to 60 Gs 








i a LE ROY er FILS’ * 3% m0 =. 


ORIGINATORS 


BRACELET WATCH. 


LE ROY ET FILS’ 


NEW LEVER BRACELET. 


es elie 











The only Compensated Bracelet made. 
Guaranteed to 1 minute per week. £15 19c, 
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five poor old women of Redruth, and sixpence to fifty poor 
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they are entitled under their father’s and grandfather's wills; late of 14, De Beauvoir-square, West Hackney, who died on 
and gives the residue to her said three sons. in equal shares. Aug. 13 last. was proved on Sept. 19 by Frederick Henry 


The will (dated Oct. 19, 1866) of Mr. Thomas Belk. late of Habben and George Ernest Wainwright, the executors, 
Hartlepool, Durham, Recorder of Hartlepool, who died on 
beg » 24 last, has been proved at the Durham District Registry 

John Thomas Belk, the son, one of the surviving executors, 


The testator bequeaths £100 to St. Luke’s Hospital, 
legacies and annuities to grandchildren and others. 





the value of the pers ynal estate amounting to over £76,000, hildr a ren) . . . * 

The testator leaves all his real and personal estate, upon trust, children, Edward William Colman, George Colman, Emma 

for his wife, during widowhood, she maintaining, educating, Hastain, and Jane Anne Moore, in equal shares. 

and bringing up sons until twenty-one, and daughters until The will (dated Nov. 3, 1887) of Mrs. Frances Coope, 

marriage ; and, subject thereto, for his children, equally. of Clevedon, The Downs, Wimbledon, who died on Aug. 
The will (dated May 1, 1890) of Mrs. Eliza Harris, late of last, at Worthing, was proved on Sept. 12 by Corbett Hayward 


Savile House, Twickenham, who died on July 5 last, was Hunt Cresswell and the Rev. Robert Bruce Dickson, 


proved on Sept. 19 by Miss Mary Burgess Hudson, the niece, executors, the value of the personal estate exceeding £12,000. 


William Treweek, and Charles Robbins, the executors, the The testatrix gives legacies to daughters and others, 
valne of the personal estate amounting to “upwards of leaves the residue of her real and personal estate to her grand- 
£54,000. The testatrix bequeaths £500 to the Miners’ Hos- daughters, Edith Frances, Amy, Nellie, Eva, and Minna Rose, 
pital, Redruth ; £200 each to the Town Mission, Redruth, and in equal shares. 

the Weslevan Chapel and Schools, Redruth; £150 to Poole The will and two codicils of Mr. Francis Charles Birch, 
Wesleyan Chapel ; £22 to the members of the Illogan Church late of Pembroke House, Felixstowe, Suffolk, who died on 
choir and legacies to other local chapels and charities. Aug. 1, were proved on Sept. 13 by the Rev. Francis Charles 
During the lifetime of her residuary legatees, or the survivor sirch, the son. Henry James Birch, the brother, and Mrs. Julia 
of them, one shilling is to be paid on Christmas Eve to one Birch, the widow, the executors, the value of the personal 
hundred inmates of Redruth Union, one shilling to seventy- estate amounting to £8726. 


choolchildren ; one shilling each, on Christmas Eve and at mes 
Midsummer, to seventy-five poor old women of Illogan. and > : é : 
ixpence each to fifty poor schoolchildren ; and one pound at church in Aldborough, North Yorkshire, at a cost of £1500, 


Christmas and ten shillings at Midsummer to the sexton, if he The churchyard adjoining St. Mary-the-Virgin, Alderman- 
takes care of her father’s grave and keeps the marble from bury, has been laid out as a recreation-ground and opened to 
being chipped or defaced. Her furniture, plated articles (but the public. The church was one of Wren’s. The notorion 
not her plate), pictures, wines, household stores, horses and Judge Jeffreys, who lived in the parish, was buried under thi 
carriages, and £6000 she gives to her said niece, Mary Burgess Communion table, and Milton married his second wife, Miss 
Hudson ; and there are numerous and considerable legacies to Woodcock, there. 
or upon trust for brothers, nephews, nieces, and others. As Resuming his ministry in the City Temple on Sept. 
to the residue of her real and personal estate, she leaves one Dr. Parker devoted his one-minute sermon to ecclesiastic al 
moiety to her said niece, Miss M. B. Hudson, and the other matters. “The Church of England,” said he, “ was never doing 
moiety, upon trust, for her nephew Henry Burgess Hudson, more work or securing for itself more golden opinions as ; 
for life, and then for her said niece spiritual age ney than it is doing at this moment. It is suprems 
rhe will (dated July 26, 1881), with four codicils (dated in all kinds of ability. It is making the life of Nonconformity 
April 27, IS83; Jan. 24, 1884; May 5,1886:and Aug. 6, 1887), of | more and more diffic ult. I am glad of it. Itis time that we 
Mr. William Stobart, late of 12, Paragon, Blackheath, who died studied the age more deeply and more practically. The Church 
on Aug. 17 last, was proved on Sept. 22 by Louis Walter Congress, now about to assemble, hasa magnificent programme 
Stobart, the son, one of the executors, the value of the personal to discuss. I say this without bating one jot or tittle of my 
state amounting to over £54,000. The testator bequeaths Nonconformity, and with the distinct conviction that, were she 
£2500 to the Countess of Huntingdon’s College at Cheshunt ; thrown more completely on her own resources, the Church 
£200 each to the London City Mission, the London Missionary of England would surprise herself by the happy possibilities 
Society, the London Congregational Chapel Building Society, connected with untrammelled action.” 
and the National Refuges for Homeless and Destitute A novel telephone experiment was made in Birmingham on 
Children ; £100 each to the British and Foreign Bible Society Sunday, Sept. 28. Christ Church, New-street, was connected 
and the Church Missionary Society ; £500 and his furniture with the t lephone exchange, and the service was heard 
and effects to his wife, Mrs. Eliza Stobart, but a few articles London, Manchester, Burton, Derby, Hanley, Coventry, : 
on her death are to go to his son, William James, and “his many other places. ‘Transmitters were fixed on the pulpit, the 
wife; £1000 per annum to his wife, for life, to be reduced to lectern, and the choir-stalls, and the singing and sermon were 
£400 in the event of her remarriage ; £1000, upon trust, for heard distinctly. The intonation of the prayers, however, was 


his daughter, Mrs. Fanny Eliza Bellamy; £1000 each to his not so audible, but this arose probably from the fact that the 
two sons, William James and Louis Walter; and some other officient was not within voice-reach of the transmitter. ’ 


bequests. The residue of his real and personal property he manager of the Telephone Company was responsible for the 
leaves, upon various trusts, for the benefit of his said two sons —jnnovation. but the Vicar, Canon Wilcox, readily consented to 
and their children, and of his said daughter, her husband and the experiment being made. At each of the services the Vicar 
children. appealed to those absent in body but present in spirit f 


The will (dated Feb. 8,1887) of Mr. Alexander Colman, subscriptions in aid of the choir and organ fund. 





WHY DRINK 


INFERIOR TEA? WHY NOT BUY DIRECT FROM THE IMPORTER? 








MINCING LANE, 







kages containing the United Kingdom Tea 
Chests, Canisters, Bags, or Packets, invariably bear, 


representing England, Scotiand, ¢ 








UNITED KINGDOM 
TEA COMPANY’S TEAS 

































above y 
the United Kingdom 


general PUBLIC would only FULLY REALISE tie efforts of the Directors of the | Samples, and to 


21, 
MINCING LANE, 
LONDON. 





FIRST HAND, DIRECT FRom IMPORTER TO CONSUMER. 


SAVING ALI. MIDDLEMEN’S PROFITS. 


THESE TEAS ENJOY A WORLD-WIDE REPUTATION FOR THOROUGH EXCELLENCE AND PURITY. 
NOTHING LIKE THEM ANYWHERE! DELIVERED TO ANY ADDRESS, CARRIACE PAID. 


1/- a lb. 1/3 a lb. 1/6 au. 1/9.» 2/- alb. | soon on Tee 


containing nu- 
merous Illustra- 
tions, published 
Teas at 1/6 a Ib. and upwards, packed in 7, 10, 14, and 20 1b. Canisters without extra charge 3 | by the Company, 
also in Half-Chests containing about 56 1b. and Chests of about 90 Ib. forwarded along 
The Directors of the UNITED KINGDOM TEA COMPANY, Limited, sample all Teas imported ; a : 
their professional Tea Tasters and Buyers select and purchase, FIRST HAND, the choicest growths, charge, on appli- 
these being sent out (Delivered anywhere, Carriage Paid) at the narrowest possible margin of Com- oan ; PP 
mission on FIRST COST, and at prices largely below those charged by Retailers for ne’ qualities. The " Directors 
The DAILY INCREASING MULTITUDE of ORDERS received by the | respectfully ask 
United Kingdom Tea Company, Limited, is unmistakable evidence of how widely their oe P og By 
system of FIRST HAND TRADING is appreciated throughout the country. If the : 





Of excellent Thoroughly good Of great strength and The May Pickings Highly Recommended as 
quality Tea. fine quality. covered with bloom. a most delicious Tea. 


to taste the 


UNITED KINGDOM TEA COMPANY, Limited, in placing this UNPRECEDENTED BOON JUDGE FOR 
within reach of all, the OFFICES of the COMPANY would be LITERALLY BESIEGED | THEMSELVES. 
with CUSTOMERS for TEA. 




















READ WHAT “HEALTH” SAYS:- 
“PURE TEAS—We have tested samples of the Teas supplied by the United Kingdom Tea Company, Limited, a 
Company which enjoys the distinction of being Tea Merchants to H.R Il. the Prince of Wales. The Teas sold by this 
* Company come direct from the Importers to the public ; they are mixed entirely by machinery, not being touched by hand. 
All the Teas are free from any excess of astringency. The Import & of the / nited Bieodon Tea Company are what they 
“elaim to be pure articles which hare suffered no sophist cation. Invalids, as well as those in health, may enjoy 
“drinking these Teas, without the least fear of the i oe 1 wheels ffects w ate h so fre 1 ntly result from using the 
“inferior Teas sold by many Retailers. We have eurselres tested Teas sold by Retailers at 2s. and 2s. 6d.a pound 
“which certainly were-not one whit superior in quality to those wu nder consideration at le hd. and Is. 6d. per pound, The 
“ (yylon.and Darjeeling Tva at 28. a pe und, supp d by the Com ny. will, without a doubt, please the most fastidious.” 














mpany’s Teas, whether 
as a Guarantee of Quality, 


Proprietors of Hotels, and Managers of Large Institutions, will find it most advantageous using these Teas in their Establishments. 


UNITED KINGDOM TEA ‘COMPANY, Limitep, 
TEA MERCHANTS by ROYAL APPOINTMENT to H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
Head Offices—Z1, MINCING LANE, LONDON. 

Branch Offices—47, 49, and 51, WORSHIP STREET, and 1, PAUL STREET, FINSBURY, LONDON. 











value of the personal estate amounting to upwards of £31,000. 


residue of his real and personal estate he gives to his grand- 


The Dowager Duchess of Northumberland has built a new 
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LADIES’ TAILOR , —— 
TO H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES, &c. ADAMS'S as OLDEST A — 


26 & 2), eOMoulT STREET, | | - ” cnn d asencenyAl ” : 
27, NEW BOND STREET, ; LONDON, W. U RNITURE Dee, 29, 1683 pene 


Sold by Grocers, Ironmongers abinetmahers 
Also at Cowes, Paris, Nice, New York, Edinburgh, and 57, Cross Street, Manchester. Po | S H, ae ACTORY = Er ca 
7 Silver Cases. BENSON’S Gold Cases. 9 Silver Cases. bENSON’S Silver Cases. 
| “FIELD.” m™ ! 
! ! Guaranteed for Strength, Accuracy, Durability, and Value. (i}) 
, 4 BENSON’S LADY’S KEYLESS LEVER WATCH 


Is fitted with a }-Plate LEVER Movement, Compound Balance, Jewelled Gold Cases. 
throughout, and Strong KEYLESS Action, thus making it the Best and 

Cheapest Watch made at the Price. 
The Cases are of 18-Carat Gold, Strong and Well 
Made, either Hunting, Half-Hunting, or Crystal 
Glass, Richly Engraved all over, or Plain Polished, 
with Monogram Engraved Free. 


Price £10. Or in Silver Gases, £5. 
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TIMERERPING PERFORMANCES OF 
HESE WATCHES. 

Lady’ sGold Albert Chains to Match, 
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All the Watches shown here sent Free ani 
Safe, at our risk, to all parts of the World, 
on receipt of Draft, Cash, or Post Offic 
Order, payable at General Post Office. 
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Best London Make, for Rough Wear, with Bréguet Spring . THE STEAM FACTORY- T AND CHEAPESY 


to prevent vanation when worn on horseback, &c. Specially 


adapted for Hunting Men, Colonists , Travellers Soldiers, and SILVER KEYLESS ENGLISH LEVER WATCH 

Sailors. In Hunting, Half-Hun ating, or Crystal Glass Cases, 62 & 64, LUDGATE HILL, a C.° EVER MADE AT THE PRICE. 

Is carat “. ; or Silver, ‘5 THREE. QUARTER Ft A TE MOVEMENT, Compensat 
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id., worth 63s 
l » Ladi« Silk Blouses, newest 
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par TERNS and FASHION-BOOK 
FREE. 


PETER | ROBINSON, Oxford St. 


Telegraphic Address 
* Peter Re binson, London.” 


Telk phone, No. 3557. 


ROBINSON and CLEAVER’S | 
CAMBRIC POCKET 
HANDKERCHIEFS. 
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Original Manufacturers of the Celebrated 


SLOW COMBUSTION 
NORWICH STOVES. 


Carved Wood Mantels, Curbs, &c. 


LATEST NOVELTY- 
THE “NORFOLK” PATENT. 


The most effective Stove yet introduced. Constructed 
upon purely scientific principles, combining the maximum 
of heating power with a minimum consumption of fuel, 


Superbly llustrated Catalogue, now ready, will be 
sent free on application, 


LONDON SHOW ROOMS: 


91, 93, & 95, QUEEN VICTORIA ST. 


Manufactory: NORFOLK IRON WoRKS, NORWICH. 
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ANTIBILIOUS PILLS. 
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F. C. RUSSELL, Woburn House, 
Store Street, Bedford Square, London, W.C. 


COVERINGS FOR SEMIS COMPLETE wad 
BALDNESS OR GREY HAIR. | ({OCKLE'S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS. 


f FOR HEARTBURN, 


AN'LIBILIOUS PILLS. 


FOR INDIGESTION 


( YOCKLE'S 
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or Full Wigs on same 
Principle for Ladies 
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ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
POST FREE. 
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that people neglect their teetl 
blessit h may be enjoyed to a ripe old age, if they are 
thoroughly cleansed every day, The regular use of SOZODONT, 
that pure 


gy of sound teet 


and unequalled dentifrice, will Keep the ivory unsullied, the 


gums ruddy, and the Dreath pure and sweet. 


demand for it speaks 


The increasing 
SOZODONT, 


ively of hygienic vegetable clements, and con- 


volumes for its great merits, 
belng composed exclu 
solvent, is the only dentifrice which, while whitening 


Sold by Chemists at 2s. 6d. 


taining no 






the enamel, preserves its soundness, 


+] British Dépot: 46, Holborn Viaduet, London, E.C. 
“EXCELLENT—OF GREAT VALUE.” 


Lancet, June 15, 1889. 
CONCENTRATED. 


Tins 
ls. 6d. & 2s. 6d. 
OBTAINABLE 
A EVERYWHERE. 
For TRAVELLERS. 
AND MILK CHILDREN. 


CHILDREN. 
REQUIRING (Patent). AND ALL OF 


“zoe. SAVORY & MOORE, LONDON, :cxsm0». 
THE WONDERFUL ORCHESTRAL ORGANETTE 


(BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT.) Hundreds of Testimonials, 
A FOUR GUINEA ORGANETTE FOR ONLY 35s. STOPS 
STOPS We. are the ® Proprietors in the United Kingdom for this New and Wonderful Instru 
ment. Having " r many ye ars manufac — and sold enormous quantities of 


Automat Reed Organs, Organettes, & has ever been our aim to produce at a Low Price an Organette capable of & 
VARIETY ‘OF TONES, the Organettes hithe rto placed before the Public having but a limited compass, and but one range of 

tone. While we have given universal satis- 
faction, we still have had as our motto 
“ Excelsior,” and now exclaim, “ Eureka‘” 
because, without increasing the price of the 
Orchestral Organette (our latest production) 
over other instruments inthe market, we have 
succeeded in producing the very ACME OF 
MUSICAL INVENTION, an instrument with as 


GOLD MEDALS, 
1884, 1886. 


DELICIOUS 
FLAVOUR. 


MOST 
NUTRITIOUS. 


— 





much variety of tone as an organ costing £25. 
The Illustration gives you but a faint idea of 
gener cole ake meee ; but every Orchestral 
Organe is supplied with 28 FULL-SIZED 
AMERIC AN ORG AN REEDS, the same size and 
quality as those used in a cabinet organ. The 
reeds are placed in a novel manner ( (patented) 
over a double suction bellows, and are con- 
trolled by THREE STOPS, as follows—viz. 
Fiute, Expression, and Vox Humana. The 
music is produced hy perforated sheets, which 
piss vround the Organette in endless bands, 
enabling a co to be played over and over 

rain with stopping, furnishing the 
GRANDEST ORCHESTRAL EFFECTS, either in 
sacred, secular, dance, or vocal music, afford- 
rich, sonorous, and powerful acconf- 
ent to the v« ce, requiring absolutely 
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GRATEFUL—COMFORTING 


EPPS $ COCOA 


(BREAKFAST.) 


bya ki ve of the natural laws which 
u ntl ition ig n and nutrition, and by 
t ul application line proy es of we elected 
Cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our breakfast tables with 
. delicately flavoured beverage which may save us many 


heavy doctors’ bills, It is by the judicious use of such 
s of diet that a constitution may be gradually 

l gecnough to resist every tendency to 
disease, Hn indreds of subtle maladies are floating around 
us ready attack wherever there is a weak point. We 


} may ¢ seape many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves 


| frame.”—Civil Service G 


} accoun 


well fortified with pure blood and a properly nourished 






. MANT FACTURE Of OA.—We will now give an 
of the process adopted by Messrs. James Epps 
and Co., manufacturers of articles, at their 
establishment in Holland-street, Blackfriars, London,” 
see article in Cassell’s Household Guide, 


dretetic 


Made simply with Boiling Water or Milk. 


Sold only in Packets by Grocers, labelled thus: 
JAMES EPPS and CO., 
Homceopathic Chemists, London. 


IMPORTANT CAUTION! 


Ladies are particularly cautioned to ask for 


“BEETHANTS’ 


GLYCERINE & CUCUMBER. 


as the wonderful reputation this article has 
obtained for softening and beautifying. the 
skin and complexion has induced many 
unprincipled persons to put up numerous 
preparations which they call “ Glycerine and 
Cucumber,” but which in reality contain no 
Cucumber at all, and are often 
preparations of lead and other minerals. 

The only genuine is ‘‘ BEETHAWM’S.”’ 
Bottles, BSc 9s. 6d. free for 3d. extra by 

M. BEETHAM and SON, 
CHEMISTS, CHELTENHAM. 


New Illustrated Catalogue for 1890 now read 


“THE GUN OF THE PERIOD. ~ 


poisonous 





Price from 15 guineas; 
or with B.-A. Locks, from 
10 guineas, 
THIS Gun, 


wherever shown, has always 





ken honours. Why buy from Dealers when you can 

! at half the price from the Maker? At n sent on 
appr ul on receipt of P.O.O,, and remittance returned if, on 
receipt 8 not satisfactory. arget trial allowed A choice 
f wen Gunes, Rifles, and Re ers, embracit every novelty 
} in the trade. B.-L. Guns, from 50s, to 50 guineas; B.-L. Re- 
volvers, from ¢ fd. to loos, Se ix stamps for New IIlus- 
trated Catalogue for season 1 iow ready, embracing every 
Gun, Rift and Re lver up date i A\ir-Cane, and 
Implement Sheets, For conve ns,new barrels, Pin Fires to 
Central Fires Murstoloaders to Breechloaders, re-stocking 











rom 608., with B.-A, L 
ks, includi ng new hammers, ‘aad making up 
Altering Locks to Rebou nd 128, 





as new; 


| WI 32 and 33, Lower Loveday-street, 
e BIRMINGHAM, — Established 1850, 





no skill in the er, and THK RANGE OF MUSIC An 
TONE IS PRAC ne ALLY UNLIMITED. By the manipulati 

of the stops, atone as softand sweet as a zephyr or a tee y 
long, and swelling melody may be produced ; trills and high 
falsetto, as well as reverberating bass, and all manner of 
pleasing combinations at the will of the performer. 

We wish to introduce one of these Orchestral Organettes in 
every town and village in the United Kingdom. We c io mn 
you against the many worthless automatic instruments he 
We are the SOLE PROPRIE TORS 

TTE (ne plus ultra), and you 








sold under various names, 











a n rde . direc rom uso ough our authorised agents 

COUPON, 526. HaisCouponentities | Remember, the Orchestral Oreanette is NOT A TOY, but a 

REOULAM PRIOR 24 ¢ ome py Aap fe LARGE. and POWERFUL INSTRUMENT, built exactly’ on the 
. bi wane a e 


principle of CHURCH ORGANS, They are made in the most sul 
stantial manner, hichly polished,and decorated in gold... The 
recds are the pre “iuet of m achine ry costing thousands of 


REDUCED PRICE, £1 15s. duced price of £1 15s, 


provided the order is 











GooD tI NTIL N NOV. 1, 1300 ne vee not — pounds, and are so powe ie il they pro duce su Me ie nt volume of 
wan ovember . . ‘ . 
(Signed) . J. DRAPER. lat music for the drawing room, chape! There 








is nothing al ut them to get out « ively im 





NOVENBER 1, 1890, provided the cu 
agree to REFUND THE MONEY and PAY CARRIAGE t any 
Expreasio m, Flute, and Vox Humana—there is not a piece ot mas : 


In many 
can interest company on either so well as a child of three zones d can on the ORCHESTRAL ORGANETTE. 
tune can be played with artistic effect hy anyone, young or old. Y« 
’ as much effect as that pr xluced by a FIRST-CLASS FOUR-PIECE ORCHESTRA. 
! 4 


the Office 





Th posit 
e withage. producing richerands weeter nee ater bas ne 


en used a fev ears. For HOME ENTERTAINMENTS THEY ant UNSU RPASSED. Bear in mind that each instrument has 
rou RTEEN MORE REEDS than any other Organette in the d ey are ORGAN REEDS, and the special feature is THREE 
STOPS, a characteristic of no instrument except a costly orgon. Our regular price for the Orchestral Organette is Four 


uineas, Having just put it hefo re the public 


r to the readers of this Paper at £1 15s. UNTIL 
Pattached ( } i 


*r not later than that date, and we furthermo Os 
dafter receiving it. By the aid of the Stops—vi 
annot be played with all the varying effects of bes 
ir is played with ve uch ease as the most simple hymn 
wv Organ, with not an inmate of the household, even the most expert player, who 
Ren ember any 
u can play DANCE, SACRED, OR SENTIMENTAL MUSIC with 









rchestra ; a false note is an impossibility, and the most diffic ult operatic 
homes will be found a Grand Piano « 


temember, our y= iT price is 4s.; but as we have found a well-pleased customer our best advertising medium, 


have decided to sell a limited number, as an introduction to the readers of this paper, at £1 Lés., provided the order 18 received 
nm t lat erthan NOVEMBER 1, ise. We willie 
by Registered Letter, Crossed Cheque 
Tunes and Testimonials sent any where free. 


& selection of MUSIC, FREE, with each Instrument. S@nd money and Coupon 


or Me ney Order to J. DRAPER, Manager, British Organette Co., Blackburn. List of 
W.B.—-ABOVE TIME I8 EXTENDED FOR FOREIGN CUSTOMERS. 


Telegrams: * Period, Birmingham.’” 


“UMBRELLAS. 


€OX Ba 
LimiTeo 








S.FOX &!COLimiTeD 


“PATENTEES & SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF ALL 34 


TRADE MARYS: 








alta etthatttitieetaetieneetal 


SAMUEL FOX & Co., Limited, have 
added to their celebrated frames 
decided improvements (protected by 
Letters Patent) which give increased 
Stability and greater Neatness to the 
Umbrella. 


SAMUEL FOX & Co., Limited, manu- 
facture the Steel specially for all 
their frames and are thus able to 
provide exceptional quality at a 
wes hw f nominal price over inferior 
makes. 


A WEAK &LANCUIDS 


Feelings positively yield like magic to the invigorating 
properties of mild con inuc ous Electric currents, generated 
imperceptibly by simply wearing one o 


HARNESS’ 


ELECTROPATHIC BELTS. 


They are on ages d genuine, and scepti 
them scientifi tested, and _— 
thousands of timonials and pre t 

Electropathie and Zander Institute, 

ofthe Medical Battery Co., ltd., 


52, OXFORD ST., LONDON, W. 


(Corner of Rathbone Place.) 
CONSULTATION FREE. All communications are re- 
garded as strictly private and confidential, and 
should be addressed to the Company's 
President, Mr. C. B. Harness, 










































Parish of St. Clement Danes, | in the County of Middlesex, by INGRAM BROTHERS, 198, Strand, alores 
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